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DA 


IN  giving  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  the 
Political  Life  of  my  late  Brother,  Lord 
Barrington — a  brother  whose  memory 
I  cherish  with  undiminished  affection 
— it  may  be  proper  to  mention  the  cir- 
cumstances, which  led  to  my  under- 
taking this  Work  at  the  present  period. 
Upon  my  shewing  some  of  my  Brother's 
official  papers  to  a  friend,  he  suggested 
the  idea  of  forming  them  into  a  con- 
nected Narrative :  I  was  pleased  with 
the  idea ;  but  felt  that  the  execution 
would  require,  not  only  more  uninter- 
rupted leisure  than  my  Diocesan  duties 


VI 


would  allow,  but  also  powers  which,  in 
my  eightieth  year,  I  could  hardly  expect 
to  possess.  On  stating  to  my  friend 
my  only  reasons  for  not  attempting  a 
task,  to  which  by  inclination  I  was 
strongly  impelled,  he  in  the  kindest 
manner  offered  his  assistance.  With 
that  assistance  the  work  has  been  com- 
pleted, from  original  Documents  and 
Letters  written  at  the  time,  and  bearing 
every  mark  of  unimpeachable  veracity. 
Those  who  have  the  happiness  of  know- 
ing Sir  THOMAS  BERNARD,  as  I  know 
him,  will  not  be  surprized  at  being  in- 
formed, that  he  is  the  friend  to  whom  I 
allude. 

S.  DUNELM. 
Cavendish  Square,  Feb.  8,  1814. 
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Y?   ILLIAM   WlLDMA  N>  SCCOnd  VlSCOUNT 

BARRINGTOJST,  was  born  in  January,  1717- 
He  had  four  younger  brothers  ;  John,  a  Major- 
General  in  the  army,  who  commanded  at  the 
taking  of  Gaudaloupe  in  1759?  and  died  in 
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1764  at  the  age  of  forty-four.— Daines,  one 
of  his  Majesty's  Counsel,  one  of  the  Judges  of 
the  Chester  Circuit,  and  author  of  the  "  Ob- 
servations on  the  Ancient  Statutes."  He  was 
eminent  in  natural  history,  and  in  several 
branches  of  literature ;  and  died  in  March, 
1800,  aged  seventy-two  years. — Samuel,  Senior 
Admiral  of  the  White  and  General  of  Marines, 
who  had  enjoyed  the  opportunities  of  re- 
peatedly distinguishing  himself  in  many  gal- 
lant and  glorious  actions,  particularly  in  the 
capture  of  the  Island  of  St.  Lucia,  in  sight  of 
a  very  superior  French  fleet,  commanded  by 
Count  D'Estaign.  He  died  in  August,  1800, 
at  the  age  of  seventy. — And  Shute,  Bishop  of 
Durham,  the  compiler  of  these  memoirs. 

Lord  Barrington  received  the -rudiments  of 
education  under  Mr.  Graham,  father  of  the 
present  Sir  Robert  Graham,  one  of  the  Barons 
of  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  went  to  Geneva ;  and  after  a  short 
residence  there,  made  what  is  called  the  grand 

tour. 

\ 

He  returned  to  Englaad  in  February,  1738, 
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soon  after  his  coming  of  age ;  and  brought 
home  the  same  hostile  disposition  to  the  ad* 
ministration  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  which  he 
had  imbibed  from  his  father,  and  those  under 
whom  he  had  been  educated.  He  found  the 
current  of  popular  opinion  running  strongly 
against  the  minister.  The  general  excise,  and 
the  tame  acquiescence  of  government  in  the 
Spanish  depredations,  were  becoming  uni- 
versally subjects  of  public  indignation.  Those 
men,  to  whom  the  nation  looked  for  abilities 
and  character,  were  then  in  opposition.  Most 
of  the  young  friends  whom  Lord  Barrington 
had  acquired  abroad,  and  those  whom  he 
possessed  at  home,  had  taken  the  same  side. 
They  all  united  in  the  general  cry,  that  the 
minister  promoted  corruption,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  it ;  that  every  thing  bad  was  to  be 
expected  from  him,  and  from  new  men  alone 
could  there  be  any  hope  of  a  change  of  mea- 
sures. On  the  mind  of  a  young  man  entering 
on  his  political  career,  less  than  this  was  suffi- 
cient to  determine  the  line  of  his  public  con- 
duct, and  to  fix  him  in  decided  opposition. 
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The  late  Lord  Marchmont's  accession  to  a 
peerage  two  years  afterwards,  opened  the  re- 
presentation of  Berwick  ;  which  in  1734  had 
been  carried  against  Lord  Barrington's  father, 
by  Lord  Marchrnont,  then  Lord  Polwarth,  by 
&  very  small  majority.  Lord  Barrington  was 
unanimously  elected  in  1740,  and  took  his 
place  in  the  ranks  of  opposition. 

The  first  session  of  the  new  parliament  in 
1741,  put  an  end  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  po- 
litical power.  Sanguine  and  youthful  patriots 
then  expected  a  new  order  of  things,  and  that 
all  the  nefarious  supporters  of  a  corrupt  mi- 
nister would  be  removed,  and  be  succeeded 
by  those  able,  and  disinterested  men,  who  had 
so  long  persevered  in  opposition  to  his  mea- 
sures. Nothing,  therefore,  could  equal  the 
general  astonishment,  when  it  appeared  that 
Mr.  Pulteney  had  made  a  private  and  separate 
treaty,  by  which  some  of  his  friends  were  to 
have  places,  while  the  real  power  was  to  re- 
main in  the  old  administration.  The  Augcean 
Stable,  as  they  termed  it,  was  to  remain  unpu- 
rified;  and  nothing  was  to  be  attempted  for 
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the  benefit  of  the  constitution  except  a  pitiful 
Place  Bill,  which  was  treated  by  all  sides  with 
equal  ridicule ;  while  the  secret  committee, 
from  which  mighty  discoveries  and  salutary 
examples  were  expected,  produced  little,  ex- 
cept the  reversion  of  a  valuable  employment 
for  the  son  of  its  chairman.  It  was  thus,  that 
their  resentment  at  the  conduct  of  the  old  mi- 
nistry was  nearly  forgotten  in  the  indignation, 
with  which  they  viewed  their  new  allies,  while 
these  deserters  from  their  own  body  became 
the  contempt  of  the  very  men  with  whom  they 
had  united ;  with  the  exception  only  of  Lord 
Carteret,  whose  increasing  influence  in  the 
Closet  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Pelhams, 
and  produced  a  new  ministerial  revolution,  in 
the  year  1744. 

Mutual  fears  and  mutual  interests  had  kept 
the  main  body  of  the  old  court  together.  They 
were,  in  fact,  the  real  support  of  the  adminis- 
tration ;  for,  compared  with  them,  the  new 
converts  were  few  and  insignificant;  and  their 
united  strength  was  soon  found  insufficient, 
without  new  allies,  to  preserve  their  interest 
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with  the  crown  and  the  parliament.  The  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  therefore,  and  his  brother 
Mr.  Pelham,  negociated  with  Lords  Chester- 
field, Cobham,  and  Gower,  the  leaders  of  op- 
position.— When  the  heads  of  parties  have 
resolved  what  they  mil  do  (as  Lord  Barringlon 
observes  in  his  minute  of  this  transaction)  they 
consult  those  whom  they  call  their  friends,  as 
to  what  they  ought  to  do  :  and  thus  it  happened, 
that  Lord  Barrington  was  among  those  who 
were  consulted ;  and  he  was  told  that,  by 
courting  Hanoverian  favourites,  and  adopting 
Hanoverian  councils,  Lord  Carteret  had  ob- 
tained a  dangerous  ascendancy  over  the  King ; 
and  that  the  war  on  the  continent  had,  there- 
fore, been  supported  beyond  all  reasonable 
bounds  ;  the  troops  *  of  the  Electorate  having 
been  taken  into  British  pay,  on  the  most  ex- 
travagant terms.  The  Pelhams,  it  was  said, 
were  men  of  English  and  constitutional  prin- 

"  In  December,  1743,  a  motion  was  made  %  Mr.  Waller, 
and  seconded  by  Lord  Barrington,  for  addressing  his  Majesty, 
to  give  orders  for  dismissing  the  sixteen  thousand  Hanoverian 
troops,  then  in  the  pay  of  Great  Britain. 
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ciples,  who  would  stand  forth,  if  they  found 
support  from  the  well-intentioned ;  but,  with- 
out that  support,  must  submit  to  the  intrigues 
of  the  court.     It  was  suggested  that,  besides 
the   virtuous  purpose  of  serving  and   indeed 
saving  the  country,  there  would  be  a  real  satis- 
faction, in  punishing  and  removing  those  trai- 
tors, who  had  deserted  them  in  1741 ;  and  had 
thereby  prevented  the  settling  of  the  govern* 
ment,  firmly  and  permanently,  on  the  best  and 
surest  foundations.  What,  however,  was  perhaps 
esteemed  the  most  weighty  argument,  was  last 
mentioned  by  Lord  Chesterfield,  in  a  conver- 
sation on  the  subject, — that  endeavours  would 
be  made,  to  provide  a  proper  appointment 
for  Lord  Barrington,  in  conjunction  with  his 
other  friends. 

There  never  was  any  arrangement  more 
universally  approved  than  this.  Not  only  the 
Whigs  in  opposition  expressed  almost  univer- 
sally the  most  favourable  sentiments  of  it ;  but 
in  this  a  very  large  majority  of  the  Tories  con- 
curred, though  most  of  the  latter  had  declined 
the  employments  which  were  offered  them. 
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The  effect  of  this  negociation  was  the  removal 
of  Lord  Granville  and  most  of  his  friends,  the 
bringing  in  of  the  chiefs  of  the  opposition  and 
many  of  their  friends,  and  the  session  of  par- 
liament passing  with  extraordinary  unanimity. 
Lord  Barrington  cordially  approved  the  ar- 
rangement that  was  made,  and  supported  it, 
though  no  employment  was  provided  for  him, 
as  had  been  suggested. 

In  the  year  1745,  he  brought  forward  a  plan 
for  forming  and  training  a  national  militia.  It 
was  in  its  nature  parochial;  requiring  in  every 
parish,  the  attendance  of  all  persons  between 
twenty  and  forty  years  of  age,  with  exception 
of  Roman  Catholics  and  Quakers.  The  duty 
was  limited  to  two  hours  a  week,  during  the  six 
summer  months.  The  instruction  in  the  drill 
was  to  be  provided  for,  by  the  instrumentality 
of  Chelsea  out-pensioners,  &c.;  and  the  general 
arrangement  was  simple  and  economical,  and 
liable  to  very  little  objection  on  account  of 
personal  inconvenience.  The  adoption  of  it, 
as  an  initiatory  measure,  might  have  prevented 
the  riots  and  disturbances,  which  attended 
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the  first  introduction  of  this  domestic  safe- 
guard ;  and  would  have  gradually  prepared 
the  country,  for  the  general  establishment  of 
that  trained  and  disciplined  militia,  which  has 
since  proved  the  palladium  of  our  liberty  and 
independence,  during  the  awful  convulsions, 
which  for  the  last  twenty  years,  have  agitated 
and  afflicted  the  civilized  world. 

Of  the  same  date  is  a  proposal  of  Lord 
Barrington's,  for  the  repeal  of  the  poor  laws  ; 
in  which,  after  noticing  the  altercations  and 
ill  blood  which  they  occasion ;  their  enormous 
expense,  their  inconvenience  in  the  removal 
of  manufacturers  from  places  where  they  are 
really  useful,  to  parts  where  they  cannot  even 
obtain  employment ;  and  their  effects  in  check- 
ing industry  and  frugality  among  the  poor, 
and  charity  among  the  rich, — he  proposed  a 
gradual  substitution  of  public  establishments 
and  private  charities,  as  the  means  of  pro- 
viding for  the  inconveniences,  which  might 
otherwise  attend  that  total  repeal  of  the  poor 
laws,  which  he  then  proposed  should  take  place 
at  the  expiration  of  twenty  years.  The  question 
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has  since  been  the  subject  of  frequent  conside- 
ration ;  and  it  now  seems  to  be  the  prevailing 
opinion,  that  (instead  of  risking  the  conse- 
quences of  a  general  abolition  of  the  present 
provision  for  the  poor)  it  will  be  better  to  en- 
deavour to  palliate  and  diminish  the  evils  and 
inconveniences  of  the  poor  laws ;  and  by  a 
universal  system  of  education  for  their  children, 
by  a  complete  provision  for  their  religious 
duties,  by  assistance  in  their  means  of  life,  by 
the  supply  of  regular  occupation,  and  by  the 
promotion  of  prudence  and  industry, —  TO 
BETTER  THEIR  CONDITION,  and  raise  the 
great  portion  of  the  labouring  class,  above  the 
necessity  of  applying  for  parochial  relief. 
That  such  was  Lord  Barrington's  subsequent 
opinion,  appears  by  the  following  memoran- 
dum, written  by  him  on  the  proposal,  and 
dated  in  1782.  — «  There  is  something  so  God- 
6<  like,  in  securing  any  member  of  a  community 
6  from  perishing  through  want,  that  I  am  now 
««  for  keeping  the  poor  laws,  notwithstanding 
;;s  th£  many  solid  objections  to  them/' 

Between  the  end  of  the  Session  of  Parliament 
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in  the  spring  of  1745,  and  the  beginning  of 
the  next,  the  rebellion  broke  out  in  Scotland ; 
and  soon  after  the  recess  of  the  Christmas  ho- 
lidays, Mr.  Pitt  (whom  confinement  by  illness 
for  many  months  had  prevented  coming  into 
employment  the  year  before)  was  appointed  a 
Vice  Treasurer  of  Ireland  ;  and  Mr.  James 
Grenville,  a  Lord  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Lord  Barrington  was  at  the  same  time,  to  his 
surprise,  offered  a  place  at  the  Board  of  Admi- 
ralty, which  he  accepted.  He  then  had  rea- 
son to  believe  that  these  gentlemen  thought  it 
rather  awkward  to  come  into  office  without 
him,  although  some  of  their  friends  were  there 
already ;  and  that  therefore  they  chose  that 
he,  who  was  not  of  their  own  family  or  con- 
nections, should  have  an  employment  at  the 
same  time. 

Lord  Barrington  was  now  above  twenty- 
eight  years  old.  He  had  sat  more  than  six  years 
in  Parliament :  he  had  seen  several  changes, 
had  experienced  the  difference  that  existed 
between  men's  actions  and  professions ;  and 
being  one  of  the  members  appointed  to  manage 
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the  impeachment  of  Lord  Lovat,  had  read  all 
the  secret  papers  relative  to  the  late  rebellion ; 
and  had  seen  with  some  degree  of  remorse, 
how  much  the  conduct  of  Opposition  had  en- 
couraged that  enterprize.  He  perceived  that 
appeals  to  the  people  against  the  parliament 
and  the  government,  contribute  towards 
anarchy,  and  that  ministers  are  more  fre- 
quently deterred  from  right,  than  from  wrong 
measures,  by  the  apprehension  of  Opposition. 
Possibly,  some  may  think,  that  his  having  an 
employment  in  administration,  might  have 
contributed  to  his  adopting  these  sentiments  : 
being  once,  however,  offered  to  his  mind, 
the  force  and  truth  of  them  became  irre- 
sistible. 

A  new  scene  of  occupation  was  now  sup- 
plied by  his  appointment  at  the  Admiralty; 
which  gratified  him  by  directing  his  views 
to  the  glorious  events  that  occurred  during 
the  war,  and  to  projects  of  economy,  and 
internal  improvement  upon  the  restoration 
of  peace.  Some  of  those  plans  he  brought 
before  parliament;  when  the  vexatious  dif- 
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ficulties  which  he  experienced,  confirmed  his 
sentiments  as  to  the  effects  of  Opposition. 
He  saw,  however,  a  great  deal  of  faction  in 
the  court,  and  carefully  avoided  being  en- 
gaged in  it ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  he  lived 
in  habits  of  intercourse  with  men  of  different 
parties,  connecting  himself  with  none  of  them, 
and  having  no  public  objects  but  his  official 
business  and  duty. 

In  the  year  1747,  he  wrote  a  vindication  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Admiralty  Board,  of  which 
he  still  continued  a  member.  It  appears  to 
have  been  complete  and  satisfactory  :  but  both 
the  charges  and  justification  have  been  long 
consigned  to  oblivion. 

In  1749,  Lord  Barring  ton  brought  forward 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  a  plan  for  pro- 
viding seamen  for  the  navy  without  distressing 
trade.  The  object  was  to  secure  a  claim  to 
the  services  of  twenty  thousand  able  seamen 
at  a  small  expense,  by  a  species  of  half-pay, 
which  might  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  re- 
taining fee.  He  introduced  his  motion  by  a 
very  able  speech,  for  which  the  reader  is 
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referred  to  the  printed  debates  of  the  Com- 
mons in  that  year ;  but  it  was  opposed  with 
great  vigour  by  Lord  Egmont,  Mr.  Pelham, 
and  others,  and  after  Lord  Barrington  had 
carried  a  resolution  generally  favourable  to 
the  principle  of  the  Bill,  it  was  ultimately 
relinquished. 

His  Paper  on  Quarantine,  written  in  1751, 
when  a  Bill  for  introducing  a  general  system 
of  quarantine  was  before  Parliament,  became 
an  important  object  of  attention.  The  plague 
has  happily  been  long  unknown  in  this  country ; 
and  discoveries  have  been  recently  making, 
and  measures  adopted,  for  destroying  other 
sources  of  infection,  not  less  generally  fatal. 
The  variolous  infection,  which  for  centuries  has 
been  the  cause  of  much  suffering  and  mortality, 
is  in  a  great  measure  disarmed  of  its  poison 
by  the  discovery  of  Dr.  Jenner ;  and  the  pre- 
judices against  that  discovery  are  now  vanish- 
ing, like  mists  before  the  sun.  The  mortality 
by  infectious  fever,  which,  at  the  time  when 
Lord  Barrington  wrote  his  Paper  on  the 
Plague,  amounted  in  the  metropolis  to  above 
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five  thousand  persons  annually,  on  less  than 
two-thirds  of  the  present  population,  does  not 
now  reach  a  seventh  part  of  that  number; 
and  what  is  curious,  this  extraordinary  pre- 
servative from  disease  and  death,  has  been 
uniformly  commensurate  with  the  progress  of 
the  petty  House  of  Recovery  established  in 
Gray  VInn-lane  ;  and  has  been  produced  by 
the  removal  and  medical  care  of  the  sick,  by 
improved  methods  of  treatment,  and  by  the 
purification  of  their  habitations. 

On  Mr.  Pelham's  death  in  March,  1754,  it 
was  understood  that  his  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  was  destined  to  succeed  him  as 
Prime  Minister,  though  it  was  not  known  what 
office  he  would  fill.  Lord  Barrington  applied 
to  the  Duke  for  a  seat  at  the  Treasury.  The 
answer  was,  that  he  had  determined  to  make 
no  promises ;  that  he  had  not  as  yet  stirred 
out,  or  seen  the  King ;  that  many  things  must 
be  arranged,  and  that  when  they  were  settled, 
he  would  let  him  know.  Lord  Barrington 
answered,  he  should  have  no  further  trouble 
from  him  till  then,  and  he  kept  his  word. 
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For  a  considerable  time  it  was  unknown 
who  would  be  selected  to  conduct  the  business 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Pitt  was  very 
ill  at  Bath,  and  it  was  thought  he  would  not 
recover.  Mr.  Fox  used  his  utmost  endeavours 
to  be  second  in  an  administration,  where  he 
knew  he  could  not  be  first.  His  object  was 
the  Treasury.  Lord  Barrington  lived  at  that 
time  in  intimacy  with  him ;  though  he  had 
never  joined  in  any  of  the  points,  on  which 
Mr.  Fox  had  separated  himself  from  Mr.  Pel- 
ham.  Mr.  Fox  told  Lord  Barrington,  that  if 
he  succeeded  in  his  object,  he  hoped  to  have 
him  one  of  his  Board.  When,  however,  he 
found  that  the  Treasury  was  destined  for  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  he  mentioned  Lord  Bar- 
rington's  pretensions  to  the  Duke ;  but  the 
manner  in  which  (according  to  Mr.  Fox's  ac- 
count) the  recommendation  was  received,  gave 
Lord  Barrington  little  expectation,  that  he 
would  be  considered  in  the  future  arrange- 
ment. He  was,  however,  mistaken ;  for  a 
few  days  after,  he  received  a  note,  desiring 
he  would  come  to  the  Duke  in  the  evening. 
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His  Grace  told  him,  that  he  had  that  day 
settled  the  whole  arrangement  with  the  King. 
That  he  had  recommended  him  for  the  Trea- 
sury ;  but  that  His  Majesty,  having  heard  that 
he  was  an  economist  of  public  money,  had 
destined  him  to  succeed  Sir  Thomas  Robinson, 
as  Master  of  the  Great  Wardrobe ;  an  office, 
where  Sir  Thomas  had  curtailed  a  great  deal 
of  expense.  The  Duke  added,  that  in  profit, 
the  Wardrobe  was  much  better  than  the 
Treasury ;  and  that  it  was  an  office,  which 
was  high  enough  in  rank  for  any  man  in  the 
kingdom.  He  made  a  short  pause ;  and  then 
asked  Lord  Barrington  if  he  was  satisfied.  He 
answered,  that  he  was ;  that  he  had  got  more 
than  he  had  solicited,  expected,  or  deserved ; 
and  should  never  ask  for  any  other  employ- 
ment :  a  resolution,  which  he  always  afterwards 
scrupulously  kept. 

He  thought  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  had  used 

him  very  kindly  in  this  transaction;  and,  in 

return,  he  attached  himself  to  him  from  real 

inclination  and  gratitude.    The  Duke  saw  that 

-    he  was    affectionate    and   sincere ;    he   grew 
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friendly,  and  Lord  Harrington  became  a  fa- 
vourite. 

He  had  been  Master  of  the  Wardrobe  about 
a  year  and  a  half,  when  in  September,  1755, 
a  little  business  brought  him  to  London. 
He  waited  on  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who 
communicated  to  him  the  situation  of  affairs. 
A  war  with  France  was  inevitable ;  Mr.  Pitt, 
Mr.  George  Grenville,  Mr.  Legge,  and  others, 
would  not  support  the  subsidiary  treaties  then 
making :  a  new  arrangement  was  to  be  formed 
for  the  conduct  of  the  King's  affairs  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  but  it  was  not  at  all  cer- 
tain that  Mr.  Fox,  who  had  long  been  out  of 
humour,  would  undertake  it. 

Some  days  after,  Lord  Barrington  was 
sent  for  to  Newcastle  House.  The  '  Duke 
told  him  that  every  thing  was  settled :  that 
Mr.  Fox  was  to  be  Secretary  of  State,  in  the 
room  of  Sir  Thomas  Robinson,  who  was  to 
return  to  his  old  office  of  the  Wardrobe ;  and 
that  Lord  Barrington  was  to  be  Secretary  at 
v  War.  He  immediately  asked,  if  his  destina- 
tion was  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Duke 
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of  Cumberland,  the  Commander  in  Chief. 
He  was  answered,  that  his  Royal  Highness 
was  at  Windsor,  and  as  yet  knew  nothing 
of  the  matter;  that  he  might  depend  upon 
it  that  care  should  be  taken,  that  the  choice 
should  have  his  approbation;  for  any  diffi- 
culty on  his  Royal  Highnesses  part,  would 
at  present  do  a  real  injury  to  the  King's 
affairs. 

There  had  been  a  time  when  Lord  Bar- 
rington  had  much  wished  to  be  Secretary 
at  War.  He  fancied  he  had  talents  for  bu- 
siness, and  he  knew  that  he  loved  to  do  jus- 
tice, especially  to  the  deserving:  he  thought 
the  War  Office  would  show  the  one,  and 
enable  him  frequently  to  do  the  other :  but 
the  immense  load  and  responsibility  of  such 
an  employment,  then  entirely  new  to  him, 
and  entered  into  at  the  commencement  of 
a  war,  were  very  alarming.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  pressed  him 
to  accept  it ;  and  it  seemed  ungrateful  to 
refuse  a  man,  who  had  essentially  obliged 
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"  very  extraordinary  proceeding  in  a  Secre- 
"  tary  at  War,  to  do  any  thing  which  could 
"  hinder  a  man  from  freely  giving  his  vote  at 
"  an  election ;  and  I  am  sure  the  mayor  and 
"  aldermen  of  Bristol,  upon  reconsideration, 
"  will  approve  of  my  taking  no  step  of  that 
"  kind ;  though  I  am  heartily  sorry,  that  the 
"  persons  you  mention,  intend  to  give  their 
"  votes  in  a  manner  so  contrary  to  their  incli- 
"  nation  and  mine." 

Soon  after  Lord  Barrington's  coming  into 
office,  we  lost  Minorca.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
those  military  men  who  were  best  acquainted 
with  St.  Philip's,  that  a  supply  of  troops  might 
be  thrown  into  that  place  from  sea,  even  though 
it  were  besieged  by  land. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  strengthen  the  gar- 
rison of  St.  Philip's,  the  Governor  of  Gibraltar 
was  ordered,  by  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  at 
War,  dated  March  21st,  1756,  to  embark  a 
detachment  equal  to  a  battalion,  on  board  of 
v  Admiral  Byng's  fleet,  as  soon  as  the  seventh 
regiment,  commanded  by  Lord  Robert  Bertie, 
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should  arrive  at  Gibraltar ;  where  it  was  to  dis- 
embark and  become  part  of  the  garrison, 

But  the  Admiralty  representing  the  impos- 
sibility of  sending  out  that  fleet,  or  of  making 
it  at  all  serviceable,  unless  a  regiment  of  foot 
were  put  on  board  to  serve  as  part  of  the  ships' 
compliment,  and  to  act  as  marines,  the  plan 
was  altered ;  and  Lord  Robert  Bertie's  regiment 
was  ordered  to  continue  afloat.  The  original 
plan,  however,  of  reinforcing  Minorca  from 
Gibraltar,  was  not  changed  ;  but  as  the  duty 
at  Gibraltar  could  not  be  conveniently  done 
by  less  than  four  battalions,  and  as  it  was  then 
unknown  where  the  French  armament  at  Tou- 
lon would  go,  General  Fowke  was  to  send  a 
battalion  to  Minorca,  only  in  case  that  island 
should  be  in  any  likelihood  of  being  attacked. 
Whether  Minorca  were  in  danger  or  not,  would 
very  probably  be  known  at  Gibraltar,  when 
the  fleet  should  arrive  there  ;  especially  if  the 
Toulon  squadron  should  have  passed  the  strait, 
in  their  way  to  join  the  French  ships  of  war 
in  the  Atlantic,  or  to  proceed  to  America ;  in 
either  of  which  cases,  Mr.  Byng  was  to  follow 
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"  very  extraordinary  proceeding  in  a  Secre- 
"  tary  at  War,  to  do  any  thing  which  could 
"  hinder  a  man  from  freely  giving  his  vote  at 
"  an  election ;  and  I  am  sure  the  mayor  and 
"  aldermen  of  Bristol,  upon  reconsideration, 
"  will  approve  of  my  taking  no  step  of  that 
"  kind ;  though  I  am  heartily  sorry,  that  the 
"  persons  you  mention,  intend  to  give  their 
"  votes  in  a  manner  so  contrary  to  their  incli- 
"  nation  and  mine/' 

Soon  after  Lord  Barrington's  coming  into 
office,  we  lost  Minorca.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
those  military  men  who  were  best  acquainted 
with  St.  Philip's,  that  a  supply  of  troops  might 
be  thrown  into  that  place  from  sea,  even  though 
it  were  besieged  by  land, 

In  order,  therefore,  to  strengthen  the  gar- 
rison of  St.  Philip's,  the  Governor  of  Gibraltar 
was  ordered,  by  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  at 
War,  dated  March  21st,  1756,  to  embark  a 
detachment  equal  to  a  battalion,  on  board  of 
v  Admiral  Byng's  fleet,  as  soon  as  the  seventh 
regiment,  commanded  by  Lord  Robert  Bertie, 
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should  arrive  at  Gibraltar ;  where  it  was  to  dis- 
embark and  become  part  of  the  garrison, 

But  the  Admiralty  representing  the  impos- 
sibility of  sending  out  that  fleet,  or  of  making 
it  at  all  serviceable,  unless  a  regiment  of  foot 
were  put  on  board  to  serve  as  part  of  the  ships' 
compliment,  and  to  act  as  marines,  the  plan 
was  altered ;  and  Lord  Robert  Bertie's  regiment 
was  ordered  to  continue  afloat.  The  original 
plan,  however,  of  reinforcing  Minorca  from 
Gibraltar,  was  not  changed  ;  but  as  the  duty 
at  Gibraltar  could  not  be  conveniently  done 
by  less  than  four  battalions,  and  as  it  was  then 
unknown  where  the  French  armament  at  Tou- 
lon would  go,  General  Fowke  was  to  send  a 
battalion  to  Minorca,  only  in  case  that  island 
should  be  in  any  likelihood  of  being  attacked. 
Whether  Minorca  were  in  danger  or  not,  would 
very  probably  be  known  at  Gibraltar,  when 
the  fleet  should  arrive  there  ;  especially  if  the 
Toulon  squadron  should  have  passed  the  strait, 
in  their  way  to  join  the  French  ships  of  war 
in  the  Atlantic,  or  to  proceed  to  America ;  in 
either  of  which  cases,  Mr.  Byng  was  to  follow 
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them.  This  second  order,  revoking  the  first, 
was  dated  March  28th.  Both  orders  were 
received  by  General  Fowke  at  the  same  time, 
viz.  on  the  2d  of  May ;  the  occasion  of  which 
was  this. 

The  late  Duke  of  Cumberland,  then  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  gave  orders  for  the  first  letter, 
dated  21st  March.  Mr.  Sherwin,  then  Deputy 
Secretary  at  War  and  first  Clerk  (who  had 
passed  his  whole  life  in  the  office,  and  who, 
Mr.  Fox  Lord  Barrington's  predecessor  as- 
sured him,  knew  as  much  of  the  business  of  it, 
as  Lord  Hardwicke,  then  Chancellor,  did  of 
law)  prepared  the  letter,  under  Lord  Bar- 
rington's  direction.  His  Lordship  signed  it, 
and  returned  it  to  Mr.  Sherwin,  that  it  might 
be  sent.  Three  or  four  days  after,  Lord 
Barrington^  being  informed  by  his  Royal 
Highness  of  the  alteration  which  had  been 
adopted,  went  to  the  War  Office,  acquainted 
Mr.  Sherwin  with  it,  and  told  him  that  the 
letter  must  be  altered :  Mr.  Sherwin  prepared 
that  dated  28th  March,  which  Lord  Barrington 
signed  and  gave  to  him  as  he  had  done  the 
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other,  that  it  might  be  sent ;  concluding  that 
he  would  of  course  cancel  the  first,  which  he 
supposed  still  remained  in  the  office,  as  it  was 
to  go  by  General  Stuart,  who  was  still  in  town. 
But  Mr.  Sherwin,  who  had  already  given  the 
first  letter  to  the  General  without  Lord  Bar- 
rington's  knowledge,  sent  the  last  to  him  like- 
wise, forgetting  to  recall  the  former ;  so  they 
both  went  together.  This  was  certainly  a 
mistake  ;  but  it  did  not  appear  to  be  a  material 
one;  for  the  last  order  alone  was  valid,  and 
General  Stuart,  Lord  Robert  Bertie,  and 
Admiral  Byng,  who  all  knew  every  circum- 
stance, could  have  explained  it,  had  there  been 
a  doubt  about  the  meaning.  In  fact,  how- 
ever, there  never  was  any. 

When  the  fleet  arrived  at  Gibraltar  in  the 
beginning  of  May,  it  was  known  that  St.  Phi- 
lip's was  besieged.  General  Fowke  called  a 
council  of  war,  to  advise  what  should  be  done. 
The  council  were  of  opinion,  that  a  detach- 
ment sent  to  Minorca  could  not  be  thrown 
into  St.  Philip's,  and  that  the  sending  of  it 
would  weaken  the  garrison  at  Gibraltar.  It 
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was,  therefore,  determined  not  to  send  one. 
The  General,  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Barrington, 
dated  May  6th,  excuses  his  conduct,  from  the 
situation  of  affairs  at  that  time ;  and  refers  to 
the  Minutes  of  this  Council,  of  which  he  sent 
a  copy :  "  They  will  (says  he)  more  fully  ex- 
"  plain  the  motives  of  our  opinion  ;  and  will, 
"  I  hope,  fully  acquit  me  from  any  imputa- 
"  tion  of  disobedience  to  His  Majesty's  com- 
"  mands." 

Though  both  the  Governor  and  the  Council 
of  War  appear  by  the  Minutes  and  letter  to 
have  perfectly  understood  the  orders  at  Gib- 
raltar, yet  when  the  Governor  came  to  be  tried 
by  a  Court  Martial  in  England,  his  principal 
ground  of  defence  was,  that  his  orders  were 
contradictory  and  unintelligible.  He  owned 
to  Lord  Barrington  afterwards,  and  to  several 
other  persons,  that  he  was  prevailed  on  just 
before  his  trial,  to  make  this  defence ;  and  that 
it  was  the  action  of  his  life,  of  which  he  was 
most  ashamed.  His  advisers  probably  did  not 
know,  that  he  had  written  letters,  which  fully 
contradicted  the  justification  they  had  sug- 
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gested  ;  and  that  those  letters  would  be  laid, 
as  in  fact  they  were,  before  his  judges  ;  who, 
on  the  fullest  evidence,  determined  that  he 
was  guilty  of  the  charge  exhibited  against  him, 
and  sentenced  the  General  to  be  suspended  for 
one  year. 

When  Lord  Barrington  carried  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  trial  to  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land (as  he  always  did  the  minutes  of  trials 
on  Court  Martial)  his  Royal  Highness  was 
much  dissatisfied  with  the  sentence,  and  bade 
him  tell  the  King,  it  was  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence to  his  service,  that  General  Fowke 
should  lose  his  regiment.  Lord  Barrington 
represented  to  the  Duke,  how  much  censure 
such  severity  would  draw  upon  him  :  that  he 
would  be  represented  as  the  adviser,  in  resent- 
ment of  the  General's  attempt  to  lay  the  blame 
of  his  disobedience  on  the  official  letters. 
The  Duke  answered,  that  he  would  publicly 
declare  himself  the  adviser  of  this  measure, 
which  was  highly  important  to  the  Adminis- 
tration, as  well  as  to  military  discipline  ;  that 
Government  was  accused  by  the  public  of 
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having  wilfully  given  up  Minorca,  a  charge, 
which  such  lenity  to  General  Fowke  would 
tend  to  confirm.  Lord  Barrington  carried 
the  Minutes  from  the  Duke  to  the  King ;  who 
was  not  less  displeased  at  the  sentence  than 
his  son,  and  very  readily  agreed  to  the  advice 
delivered  in  his  Royal  Highnesses  name.  The 
Duke  kept  his  word,  and  took  the  whole  on 
himself,  so  far  as  he  possibly  could. 

In  the  Spring  of  1757,  an  inquiry  took 
place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  with  regard 
to  the  causes  of  the  loss  of  Minorca ;  many 
papers  were  laid  on  the  table,  and  among 
others,  the  Minutes  of  General  Fowke's  trial, 
and  all  the  correspondence  between  him  and 
the  King's  servants.  A  Committee  of  the  whole 
House  sat  for  several  days  together  on  this 
matter.  Many  resolutions  were  moved  ;  each 
of  which  occasioned  debate,  except  that  which 
related  to  Lord  Barrington;  which  passed 
unanimously,  both  in  the  Committee  and  on 
the  Report :  it  was  as  follows. 

"  Resolved,  That  it  appears  to  this  Com- 
"  mittee  that,  on  the  28th  of  March,  1756,  a 
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"  detachment  with  proper  officers  equal  to  a 
"  battalion,  was  ordered  to  be  sent  from 
"  Gibraltar,  to  be  landed  for  the  relief  of 
"  Minorca/' 

In  the  execution  of  his  official  duties,  as 
well  as  in  private  life.  Lord  Barrington's  man- 
ner was  frank,  candid,  and  obliging ;  but  the 
soothing  and  reconciling  of  sanguine  and  pre- 
suming expectation  to  refusal  and  disappoint- 
ment, is  beyond  the  extent  of  ministerial  talent. 
Lord  Barrrington,  therefore,  laid  down  for 
himself  principles  and  rules  for  official  conduct, 
and  adhered  to  them  with  a  degree  of  strict- 
ness, which  could  hardly  have  been  expected 
in  a  young  minister,  with  the  career  of  ambi- 
tion before  him.  The  best  evidence  of  the 
manner  in  which  a  Secretary  at  War  conducts 
himself,  in  point  of  justice  and  impartiality  to 
individuals  and  of  attention  to  the  interests 
of  the  public,  is  to  be  derived  from  his  official 
and  private  correspondence.  I  have,  there- 
fore, extracted  the  following,  from  the  letters 
written  by  him  during  his  continuance  in  the 
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War  Office,  until- 1761 ;  selecting,  as  far  as 
my  judgment  would  extend,  tho^e  which  most 
correctly  exhibit  the  manner,  in  which  that 
office  was  executed  during  that  period. 

To  Capt.  Burton,  June  4,  1756. 

"  I  am  just  now  informed  by  a  letter  from 
Colonel  Pitt,  that  the  invalids  are  arrived  at 
Leicester;  which  occasions  your  having  this 
trouble,  not  from  the  Secretary  at  War,  but 
from  Lord  Barrington.  Your  humanity  will 
make  you  excuse  it. 

"  The  case  of  the  French  officers  under 
your  inspection  is  not  the  less  hard,  because 
our  security  and  reasons  of  state  made  it  ne- 
cessary for  us  to  take  them,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  peace.  A  prisoner  is  always  an 
object  of  compassion;  but  these  are  parti- 
cularly so. 

"  I  therefore  desired  my  friend  Col.  Mon- 
tague, to  inquire  into  all  their  necessities  and 
grievances,  and  to  give  me  privately  an  ac- 
count of  them;  in  hopes  that  I  might  be 
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instrumental,  in  making  their  situation  more 
easy.  I  believe  they  are  not  the  worse  for  our 
correspondence;  and  perhaps  nobody  knows 
better,  how  to  procure  relief  in  such  cases, 
than  myself ;  from  the  practice  I  had  during 
the  last  war,  when  I  was  a  commissioner  of 
the  Admiralty.  Many  others  have  as  com- 
passionate a  desire  of  doing  it. 

"  As  you  succeed  Col.  Montague  in  his 
command,  I  must  desire  you  will  succeed  him 
in  this  charitable  office :  I  need  not  recommend 
these  poor  men  to  you,  who  I  am  sure  will 
shew  them  every  indulgence  consistent  with 
your  duty ;  and  I  am  told  that  their  good  con- 
duct deserves  it/' 

To  Col.  Kingsley,  Aug.  6,  1757- 

"  When  you  so  earnestly  recommended 
Mr.  Legrand  to  me,  I  understood  your  soli- 
citude to  proceed  entirely  from  a  friendship 
for  him  and  his  family.  I  have  since  heard, 
there  is  a  pecuniary  consideration  in  the 
transaction.  If  this  be  so,  I  shall  be  very 
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much  surprised ;  not  that  I  think  it  improper 
that  a  colonel  should  sometimes  sell  a  pair  of 
colours,  but  I  am  very  sure  he  should  never 
do  it,  without  its  being  known  and  allowed. 
I  shall  depend  on  Mr.  Legrand's  having  his 
commission,  as  I  intended  it,  without  his  pay- 
ing for  it. 

To  the  Earl  of  London,  Sept.  21,  1757. 

"  Since  I  was  Secretary  at  War,  there  has 
not  been  one  instance  of  an  officer's  going  out 
on  his  pay.  I  have  always  refused  to  carry 
any  proposal  of  that  sort  to  the  Duke ;  and 
when  he  has  heard  of  such  from  other  hands, 
he  has  constantly  rejected  them.  Though  I 
am  sensible  of  the  difficulties,  under  which  a 
general  must  labour,  who  has  officers  unfit  for 
service  under  his  command,  without  little  go- 
vernments or  corps  of  invalids,  by  which  he 
can  dispose  of  them  ;  and  though  I  am  always 
desirous  to  assist  the  service  abroad,  even  pre- 
v  ferably  to  that  at  home,  especially  the  service 
under  your  Lordship's  direction ;  yet  I  would 
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not  propose  to  the  King  the  warrants  for  two 
officers,  whom  you  have  permitted  to  retire  on 
their  pay,  till  I  had  obtained  the  Duke's  leave 
for  so  doing.  His  Royal  Highness  has  con- 
sented, and  I  shall  carry  the  warrants  to  court 
the  first  time  I  go  there.  I  must  earnestly 
desire  your  Lordship,  not  to  consent  for  the 
future  to  any  arrangements  of  a  like  kind, 
unless  on  some  very  extraordinary  occasion, 
which  is  an  exception  to  all  general  rules ; 
and  I  do  promise  faithfully  to  assist  you  to  the 
best  of  my  power,  in  any  other  plan  for  re- 
moving useless  officers  from  your  army,  with- 
out the  inconveniences  which  always  arise  in 
corps,  from  their  serving  without  pay,  or  with 
pay  below  their  ranks/' 

To  Sir  John  Mor  daunt,  Oct.  24,  1757. 

"  Before  I  carry  to  the  King  the  names 
of  such  volunteers  on  the  late  expedition,  as 
are  recommended  by  you,  give  me  leave  to 
acquaint  you  in  what  maner  I  intend  to  pro- 
pose them  to  his  Majesty's  consideration.  I 
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mean  to  do  as  well  for  them  as  is  possible; 
and  to  give  them  the  preference,  in  all  respects, 
before  any  other  gentlemen  who  have  not 
served,  however  respectably  they  may  be  re- 
commended. In  this  I  do  them  no  favour, 
for  it  is  their  right.  If  you  can  suggest  to  me 
any  way,  in  which  any  of  these  volunteers 
can  be  placed  more  advantageously  than 
where  I  propose  to  place  them,  you  will  please 
to  acquaint  me ;  and  as  soon  as  possible, 
because  on  Wednesday  I  intend  going  to  the 
King. 

"  I  must  premise  that  I  have  placed  the 
volunteers  in  the  regiments  where  they  served, 
as  far  as  vacancies  would  allow.  When  that 
could  not  be,  they  are  put  to  other  battalions, 
which  went  on  the  expedition ;  because  they 
are  more  likely  to  have  contracted  a  liking 
for  those  corps,  and  to  have  made  acquaint- 
ances in  them. 

"  It  is  proper  the  volunteers  should  know, 
that  in  whatever  regiment  they  are  placed, 
>they  will  have  rank  before  all  ensigns,  ap- 
pointed in  consequence  of  the  present  aug- 
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mentation,  who  have  not  served ;  even  before 
those  already  notified,  whose  commissions  will 
not  be  dated,  till  the  whole  augmentation 
is  complete.  Ensigns  who  never  served,  take 
post  by  lot,  where  there  is  more  than  one 
appointed  at  a  time ;  but  among  volunteers, 
the  oldest  soldier  should  have  a  preference. 
I  must  therefore  desire  that  you  will  procure 
for  me  the  dates  of  the  respective  service  of 
such  volunteers,  as  you  have  recommended." 

To  Lieut.  Col  Clive,  Dec.  2,  1757. 

"  I  am  to  acknowledge  the  favour  of  two 
very  obliging  letters  which  I  have  received 
from  you.  One  of  them,  which  you  intended 
should  be  shewn  to  the  Duke,  I  have  con- 
veyed to  his  Royal  Highness,  though  he  had 
quitted  the  command  of  the  army  before  I  re- 
ceived it. 

"  I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you,  for  the 
journal  of  your  proceedings  in  India;  which 
contains  a  very  modest  account  of  the  great 
services  you  have  done  your  country,  and 
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the  great  honour  you  have  acquired  to  your- 
self, in  that  part  of  the  world.  Your  conduct 
there  wants  nothing  to  set  it  off;  but  it  una- 
voidably receives  a  lustre,  which  gives  you 
concern,  from  the  disappointments  which  have 
attended  his  Majesty's  arms  else\vhere. 

"  The  battalion  now  going  to  India  will, 
I  hope,  greatly  contribute  to  a  continuation 
of  your  successes  there;  and  I  am  persuaded, 
you  will  find  every  assistance  from  Lieut. 
Colonel  Draper,  and  the  other  officers  who 
compose  it" 

To  Lieut.  Col.  Lambert,  Dec.  2  i,  1? 57* 

"  Major  Vignoles  did  not  officiously  ac- 
quaint me  that  Mr.  Talbot  had  never  joined 
the  regiment.  He  could  not  possibly  recom- 
mend him,  among  the  ensigns  who  deserved 
preferment ;  and  it  was  very  natural  and  just, 
that  he  should  give  his  reason  for  leaving  him 
out.  His  being  superseded,  was  entirely  my 
act;  and  it  was  owing  to  an  oversight,  that 
he  was  not  superseded  some  months  ago,  with 
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many  others  appointed  when  he  was,  and  who 
had  not  joined  their  regiments.  An  ensign, 
who  for  months  after  his  appointment  wants 
either  a  physician  or  a  schoolmaster,  is  not  fit 
for  the  King's  service/' 

To  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Dec.  26,  1757- 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  send  herewith  to 
your  Grace  your  own  original  letter ;  a  copy 
or  extract  of  which  I  have  refused  to  Peter 
Taylor,  whose  conference  with  me  the  other 
day,  has  not  mended  the  opinion  I  had 
formed  of  him  by  report.  I  know  not  why 
Calcraft  imagined,  there  were  any  lines  under 
his  name.  If  there  were  such,  I  do  not  see 
that  any  conclusion  could  be  drawn  from 
thence ;  but  in  reality  (as  your  Grace  will  see) 
there  are  none ;  though  you  commonly  under- 
line names. 

"  If  there  are  any  who  blame  your  conduct 
in  this  affair,  so  much  the  worse  for  them :  I 
find  that  the  few  persons  to  whom  I  have 
shewn  your  letter,  agree  with  me  entirely, 
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in  applauding  the  diligence  you  have  used, 
and  the  care  you  have  taken,  in  support  of 
the  honour  of  your  corps,  and  the  good  of  the 
service.  I  shall  ever  think  the  War-Office 
under  particular  obligations  to  your  Grace. 

"  The  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General  are 
now  considering,  how  to  bring  the  whole 
vexation  of  the  law  on  those,  who  have  been 
concerned  in  this  infamous  transaction ;  and 
I  am  contriving  methods  to  prevent  the  like 
being  done  for  the  future ;  all  which  I  shall 
have  the  honour  to  communicate  to  your 
Grace. 

"  P.  S.  The  only  person  with  whom  Cal- 
craft  should  be  angry,  is  that  rascal  M.,  who 
sold  a  commission  in  one  of  his  regiments  with- 
out his  knowledge/' 

To  the  Hon.  Col  Monckton,  Dec.  25,  1757. 

"  This  accompanies  an  office-letter,  ac- 
quainting you  with  your  late  promotion,  and 
the  true  causes  of  it ;  after  paying  you  my 
compliments  as  Secretary  at  War,  allow  me 
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most  sincerely  to  congratulate  you,  as  your  old 
and  affectionate  friend  Barrington. 

"  At  the  same  time  I  honestly  confess,  that 
I  have  not  the  least  share  in  your  advance- 
ment. Notwithstanding  your  merit  (which  is 
as  great  as  any  man's)  there  are  some  officers 
at  home  and  abroad,  who  have  served  ex- 
tremely well,  and  are  much  your  seniors:  I 
thought  they  should  not  be  forgotten,  because 
they  did  not  serve  in  America ;  just  as  I  think 
a  good  officer  there,  should  be  remembered 
in  his  place,  though  the  preferment  might 
happen  at  home.  A  man  often  rejoices  at 
what  he  cannot  advise,  and  that  is  exactly  my 
case  at  present.  Perhaps  I  did  not  judge  right 
in  this  point/' 

To  the  Hon.  Col  Gage,  Dec.  27,  1757- 

"  Don't  be  displeased  or  disappointed,  my 
dear  Gage,  that  I  send  you  over  a  brevet  of 
Colonel,  for  America  only :  it  may  lead  here- 
after to  better  things.  In  the  mean  time, 
you  will  regard  it  as  a  mark  of  the  King's 
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favour,  founded  on  a  good  opinion  of  you, 
wherein  I  am  sure  His  Majesty  will  never  find 
himself  mistaken.  I  hope  you  will  excuse  my 
not  writing  with  my  own  hand  :  I  never  was 
more  busy  than  now.  You  will  believe  me 
constant  and  affectionate  in  the  old  friendship, 
which  has  so  long  subsisted  between  us,  and 
of  which  I  shall  always  endeavour  to  be  de- 
serving." 

To  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  May  30,  1758. 

"  I  am  surprised  and  concerned  to  find  by 
Mr.  Hume,  who  has  just  left  me,  that  the 
Expedition  sailed  from  Spithead  without  any 
Commissary  of  Stores ;  none  having  been  re- 
commended by  your  Grace,  except  Peter 
Taylor,  to  whom  I  gave  a  negative  from  the 
beginning ;  and  none  having  been  sent  by 
Mr.  Hume,  according  to  his  orders  to  that 
effect.  I  find  he  has  indeed  left  blank  instruc- 
tions, for  a  Commissary  to  be  hereafter 
appointed  by  your  Grace;  but  an  officer  on 
the  staff,  of  such  importance  as  a  Commissary 
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of  Stores  to  the  Expedition  under  your  com- 
mand, should  have  been  named  and  approved, 
before  its  departure.  If  there  were  still  time, 
I  should  think  it  my  duty  to  get  a  proper 
person  appointed,  and  sent  in  that  station, 
according  to  what  was  always  my  opinion, 
intention,  and  direction.  I  have  exonerated 
myself  from  any  inconveniences  which  may 
arise  from  this  defect,  not  being  answerable 
for  what  shall  happen  through  a  disobedience 
of  orders  signified  by  me. 

"  As  things  are,  I  must  entirely  depend 
on  your  Grace's  care,  that  some  fit  person 
shall  be  found,  to  act  as  Commissary  of 
Stores ;  and  whoever  you  shall  appoint,  I 
will  recommend  to  the  King,  so  it  be  not 
Peter  Taylor ;  whom  I  will  not  propose 
myself,  and  against  whom  I  shall  think  it  my 
indispensable  duty,  to  remonstrate  in  the 
strongest  manner,  if  he  should  be  proposed 
by  others. 

"  I  am  persuaded,  your  Grace  will  not 
lay  me  under  any  difficulty  of  that  kind, 
after  what  has  passed  between  us  on  a  subject, 

G 
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so  little  deserving  of  much  correspondence 
and  conversation,  as  Peter  Taylor.  It  was 
my  confidence  in,  and  my  respect  for  your 
Grace,  that  prevented  my  inserting  an  abso- 
lute exclusion  of  him  byname,  in  my  office 
letter  to  Mr.  Hume ;  as  I  fully  explained  in 
my  private  letter  to  you,  dated  20th  May.  If 
I  suffer  by  confiding  in  your  generosity  and 
honour,  I  shall  be  the  single  instance  of  the 
kind ;  which  would  be  the  more  extraordi- 
nary, as  no  man  living  reverences  both  those 
qualities,  and  many  others  in  your  Grace, 
more  than  myself. 

"  I  am  ashamed  to  trouble  you  so  much, 
about  such  a  thing,  at  such  a  time ;  but  I 
cannot  depart  from  what  I  first  determined, 
relating  to  Peter  Taylor's  appointment,  till  I 
see  that  I  am  in  the  wrong.  The  moment 
this  happens,  I  will  give  up  my  first  opinion, 
as  1  will  every  thing  else,  which  I  find  to  have 

deceived  me. 

• 

"  Perhaps  this  letter  may  be,  unnecessary, 
v  and  indeed  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  sub- 
ject of  it  was   sufficiently  clear  without  it; 
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but  I  have  always  thought  a  man  cannot  be 
too  explicit,  especially  with  those  whom  he 
loves,  honours,  and  esteems/' 

To  Lord  Ligonier,  July  19,  1758. 

"  I  have  just  received  an  express,  which 
will  bring  me  to  London  to-morrow  noon. 
If  any  officers,  intended  for  the  Staff  of  the 
Expedition,  are  in  haste  to  kiss  the  King's 
hand,  I  have  no  objection  in  this  case  to 
their  so  doing  before  they  are  notified ;  and 
I  will  take  care,  they  shall  have  their  com- 
missions. The  General  who  commands  in 
chief,  will  have  his  immediately  from  a  Secre- 
tary of  State,  without  its  going  through  the 
War  Office. 

"  I  have  not  time  to  answer  your  Lord- 
ship's letter  of  Sunday,  which  I  received  last 
night :  perhaps  it  is  better  I  should  not  par- 
ticularly answer  it,  as  I  wish  always  to  keep 
my  temper,  especially  with  those  who  are 
older  and  wiser  than  myself.  I  will  only  say, 
that  whatever  the  power  of  a  Commander 
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in  Chief  may  be,  it  certainly  does  not  extend 
to  make  a  Secretary  at  War  give  the  King 
advice,  which  he  thinks  wrong.  I  told  your 
Lordship  very  explicitly  at  our  first  outset, 
that  I  never  would.  I  have  refused  in  a  like 
case,  the  only  man  living  to  whom  I  have  an 
obligation,  and  he  is  not  offended.  I  wonder 
I  am  pressed  to  do  it  by  your  Lordship. 
If  you  think  these  alterations  in  the  German 
Hospital  to  be  right,  you  will  propose  them 
to  the  King.  If  His  Majesty,  after  hearing 
my  objections,  shall  be  of  your  Lordship's 
opinion,  I  will  obey  his  orders  with  the  same 
cheerfulness,  and  do  all  other  business  with 
the  same  good  humour,  as  if  he  had  declared 
for  mine.  I  have  no  points  to  carry,  and 
should  blush  at  a  triumph." 


To  the  Bishop  ofMeath.July  31, 1758. 

"  I  am  not  the  least  surprised,  that  your 
Lordship  should  put  a  clergyman  of  your 
Diocese  in  the  way  of  providing  for  a  son: 
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it  was  an  act  of  great  humanity,  becoming 
your  station  and  character.  But  what  greatly 
surprises  and  afflicts  me  is,  that  Major 
Leslie,  instead  of  co-operating  with  your 
Lordship  in  this  charitable  and  worthy  ac- 
tion, should  sell  the  patronage,  with  which 
he  was  honoured  by  Lord  Ligonier.  That 
such  an  action  should  be  done  by  men  of 
the  lowest  condition,  would  give  me  concern ; 
but  when  I  see  a  man,  so  nobly  born  as 
Major  Leslie,  who  has  been  himself  in  the 
army,  brother  and  Aid  de  Camp  to  Lord 
Rothes,  who  of  all  men  living  is  the  least 
capable  of  doing  or  permitting  an  unworthy 
action,  —  when  I  see  him  capable  of  what 
would  dishonour  a  commission  broker,  I 
cannot  help  feeling  the  utmost  indignation. 
I  wish,  for  the  sake  of  his  noble  relations, 
that  this  transaction  could  have  been  con- 
cealed ;  but  that  was  impossible,  without 
acting  contrary  to  my  duty  and  constant 
practice  on  such  occasions.  I  hear  a  very 
good  character  of  the  young  man ;  and  as 
neither  he,  nor  his  friends,  have  done  any  thing 
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r  * 

wrong  on  their  part,  and  have  been  very 
frank  and  explicit,  they  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  me." 
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SECTION  III. 


Correspondence  continued — Family  Interest — Quebec  Expedi- 
tion — Medical  Staff —  Invasion — Military  Pretensions — 
Army  Surgeons — Compensation — Plurality — Absence  from 
Duty — Preferment. 


To  Viscount  Ligonier,  October  14,  1758. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear,  that  there  is 
even  a  possibility  of  General  Boscawen  not 
going  with  the  Expedition ;  especially  as  your 
Lordship  seems  to  think,  there  will  not  be 
time  to  substitute  any  other  Major-General 
in  his  place.  By  these  means,  my  brother  is 
in  danger  of  being  second  in  command ;  and 
whoever  is  second  may  soon  be  first.  I  use 
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the  term  danger,  because  nothing  is  so  unfor- 
tunate as  being  placed  at  the  head  of  a  great 
enterprize,  to  which  one  is  not  equal.  Though 
Colonel  Barrington  served  all  the  last  war, 
it  was  as  captain,  aid  de  camp,  or  volunteer. 
He  has  a  good  understanding,  and  is  very 
much  resolved  to  do  his  duty ;  but  I  do  not 
think  him  qualified  for  the  important  office 
of  a  commander  in  chief;*  much  less,  when 


*  The  event  happened,  which  Lord  Barrington  had  appre- 
hended, of  his  brother  succeeding  to  the  chief  command  of  this 
Expedition ;  but  it  was  not  attended  with  the  public  inconve- 
nience, which  he  feared.  Colonel,  afterwards  Major-General, 
Barrington  did  his  country  essential  service,  and  himself  im- 
mortal honour,  by  the  capture  of  the  valuable  Island  of  Guada- 
loupe,  under  peculiar  circumstances.  The  troops  reached  the 
Island  on  the  23d  of  January,  1759.  General  Barrington 
succeeded  to  the  command  on  the  27th  of  February,  upon  the 
death  of  General  Hopson,  the  Commander  in  Chief;  and 
pressed  the  siege,  under  very  considerable  difficulties,  until  a 
capitulation  took  place  on  the  1  st  of  May.  It  was  hardly  signed, 
when  a  French  Squadron,  under  Mons.  Bompart,  appeared 
before  the  Island,  and  landed  at  St.  Ann's  six  hundred  regular 
troops,  two  thousand  buccaneers,  and  a  large  quantity  of  arms 
and  ammunition.  The  arrival  of  this  reinforcement  a  few  days 
sooner,  or  the  adoption  of  less  active  and  vigorous  measures  on 
the  part  of  General  Barrington,  would  probably  have  frustrated 
the  whole  Expedition. 
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that  command  has  been  declined  already  by 
Major-General  Mostyn,  and  Lord  Albemarle, 
as  thinking  themselves  unequal  to  it.  I  have 
in  some  measure  foreseen  this  event,  from  the 
willingness  which  has  universally  appeared 
to  be  excused  from  this  service ;  and  there- 
fore I  have  begged  more  than  once  of  your 
Lordship  and  Mr.  Pitt,  that  two  officers,  at 
least,  of  superior  rank  might  be  sent ;  the 
only  favour  I  have  desired  for  my  friend,  my 
brother,  and  my  heir.  I  again  deprecate 
Colonel  Barrington's  being  so  near  the  com- 
mand ;  and  I  entreat  of  your  Lordship  to 
recommend  some  other  Major-General  to 
His  Majesty,  in  case  Mr.  Boscawen  should 
be  excused.  If  this  cannot  be,  I  must  submit 
as  I  always  will  to  the  King's  pleasure ;  but 
in  this  one  instance,  I  shall  submit  with  reluc- 
tance and  concern. 

"  Your  Lordship,  I  think,  will  be  of  opi- 
nion, that  whoever  has  the  chief  command 
under  General  Hopson,  should  have  some 
distinction  ;  and  that  he  will  want  an  Aid  de 

camp :  and  therefore  if  my  brother  is  to  be 

/ 
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second  in  command,  I  hope  you  will  pro- 
pose to  the  King  that  he  should  serve  as 
Major  (not  Brigadier)  General.  Colonel 
Webbe  acted  as  such,  under  Lord  Loudoii 
in.  America,  from  the  beginning  without  any 

commission/' 

. 

To  the  Hon.  Col  Townshend,  Dec.  30,  1758. 

"  On  my  arrival  in  town  yesterday,  Lord 
Ligonier  acquainted  me,  that  the  King  had 
approved  your  serving  as  a  Brigadier,  under 
Wolfe.  His  Majesty  was  pleased  to  confirm 
this  to-day,  when  I  had  the  honour  to  attend 
him  ;  and  I  have  prepared  the  Letter  of 
Service  which  goes  herewith.  However,  I 
will  not  sign  or  send  it  to  you,  as  Secretary 
at  War,  till  it  has  had  your  approbation.  If 
you  would  have  it  otherwise,  make  the  alte- 
rations, and  you  shall  receive  it  in  the  way 
most  agreeable  to  yourself.  My  opinion  is, 
that  even  though  your  intention,  be  to  return 
after  the  campaign  is  over,  you  had  better 
return  with  leave  of  your  superior  officer, 
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than  to  be  sent  out  expressly  for  that  time 
only ;  but  I  have  no  objection  to  doing  the 
thing  in  either  way. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  George,  allow  me 
most  sincerely  to  congratulate  you,  on  the 
honour  you  have  done  yourself,  by  the  very 
noble  and  (I  think)  wise  step  you  have  taken 
on  this  occasion.  I  hope  officers  with  regi- 
ments, will  be  ashamed  to  decline  service  any 
where,  after  the  example  you  have  set;  and 
in  my  opinion,  it  is  for  the  King's  service, 
nay,  I  may  add,  his  honour,  that  such  a 
conduct  should  not  be  long  unnoticed,  or 
unrewarded  by  him.  You  know  I  never 
flatter  you ;  but  I  have  particular  pleasure 
in  such  opportunities  of  telling  you  my  mind 
as  these/' 

To  General  Conway,  June  8,  1759* 

"  When  I  first  came  to  the  War  Office  I 
made  a  resolution,  from  which  I  have  never 
departed  in  one  instance,  and  from  my  ad- 
herence to  which  the  greatest  benefits  have 
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arisen  to  His  Majesty's  service.  This  resolu- 
tion was,  never  to  recommend  to  the  King 
any  surgeons  of  regiments,  or  of  the  army 
hospitals,  but  such  as  should  be  recommended 
to  me  by  the  physicians  and  chief  surgeons 
of  the  army,  who  constitute  what  I  call  the 
Hospital  Board.  My  instructions  to  them 
are,  always  to  recommend  to  me,  on  vacan- 
cies, not  only  good  and  able  people,  but  the 
very  best  and  ablest  they  can  find  ;  regard 
being  had,  where  merit  is  equal,  to  such 
as  have  served  in  lower  stations,  either  as 
mates  in  hospitals,  or  in  regiments.  I  verily 
believe  they  have  complied  with  these  direc- 
tions; because,  though  I  have  often  heard 
great  commendations,  I  have  never  heard  the 
least  blame  of  any  medical  people  recom- 
mended by  them;  notwithstanding  I  have 
frequently  been  obliged  (always  unwillingly) 
to  put  their  colonels  out  of  humour,  by  re- 
fusing the  people  whom  they  have  recom- 
mended. I  have  gone  farther,  having  refused, 
in  more  instances  than  one,  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Commander  in  Chief;  and  even 
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of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  to  whom  I  owe 
more  compliance  than  to  any  man  living; 
because  he  is  the  only  subject,  to  whom  I 
have  a  real  obligation.  I  must  do  his  Grace 
the  justice  to  say  that,  after  the  first  warmth 
was  over,  he  has  always  approved  my  rule, 
and  the  steadiness  with  which  I  adhered  to 
it. 

"  Forgive  me,  my  dear  General,  that  I 
cannot  in  this  instance,  shew  the  same  regard 
to  your  recommendation,  as  in  the  instance 
of  Mr.  Bourke,  lately  appointed  a  Cornet  in 
your  regiment  at  your  desire.  The  two  cases, 
give  me  leave  to  say,  are  widely  different. 
None  but  medical  men  can  judge  of  medical 
men  ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  be  as 
preposterous  to  take  the  character  of  a  sur- 
geon from  a  colonel,  as  of  an  officer  from  the 
Hospital  Board. 

"  As  to  breaking  my  rule  in  this  instance 
and  keeping  it  in  others,  I  am  sure  upon 
consideration  you  will  not  adhere  to  that  ad- 
vice; for  I  should  then  give  real  offence  to 
all  those,  whom  I  have  refused  already  or 
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shall  refuse  hereafter.  If  I  have  ever  given 
any  satisfaction  in  the  troublesome  and  deli- 
cate station  I  am  in,  it  has  arisen  from  making 
no  exceptions  to  general  rules.  It  is  with 
great  difficulty  that  I  am  steady  at  present; 
but  this  advantage  will  arise  from  a  very  dis- 
agreeable thing :  no  Colonel  can  ever  expect 
I  should  take  his  recommendation  of  a  sur- 
geon, when  I  have  refused  General  Conway's." 

To  Mr.  Secretary  Pitt,  Oct.  14,  1759- 

"  The  regiments  of  Militia  already  embo- 
died will  all  remain  in  a  state  of  activity,  and 
be  stationed  as  you  recommend.  I  will  shew 
your  letter  to-morrow  to  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, who  I  am  sure  will  corne  into  every 
thing  you  judge  necessary  for  the  public 
safety,  without  considering  expense,  or  any 
thing  of  less  consequence  than  our  security 
and  credit.  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  meet 
his  Grace  at  Court  to-morrow,  or  Friday  at 
furthest;  for  you  know  how  much  business 
may  be  settled  in  a  short  conference. 
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"  On  your  authority,  I  do  believe  the 
French  sincerely  intend  us  a  visit.  Indeed, 
I  never  totally  disbelieved  their  intention  so 
to  do  ;  but  I  hope  I  am  not  too  confident  in 
thinking,  that  fleets  with  a  numerous  convoy 
of  transports  cannot  escape  our  cruizers. 
However,  I  should  be  very  sorry  that  even 
my  own  insignificant  safety  depended  on  my 
insignificant  opinion.  It  is  in  much  better 
hands." 

To  Lieut.  Col.  Burgoyne,  Oct.  27,  1759. 

"  There  is  so  little  regard  for  the  public 
to  be  found  in  mankind,  that  I  must  neither 
be  surprised  or  offended,  that  you  do  not 
give  me  the  least  credit  for  .any  thing  of  that 
sort,  in  my  transactions  with  you  :  and  yet, 
what  other  motive  can  influence  me  against 
the  interests  and  inclinations  of  a  gentleman, 
with  whom  I  have  always  lived  on  the  best 
terms ;  who,  till  he  wrote  his  letter  dated 
25th  October,  never  did  a  thing  which  could 
provoke  or  offend  me ;  and  who  is  allied  to 
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and  protected  by  a  noble  person,  whose  long 
friendship  for  me  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
honours  of  my  life  ? 

"  I  will  state  the  reasons,  which  have 
obliged  me  to  adhere  to  your  own  establish- 
ment, as  given  into  the  War  Office  by  your- 
self in  your  ban d- writing ;  and  to  reject  your 
subsequent  demands  of  a  chaplain,  hautboys, 
and  additional  levy  money  for  each  horse. 
I  think  these  are  the  only  articles,  in  which 
we  differ. 

"  As  you  claim  a  chaplain  and  hautboys, 
because  they  are  allowed  in  regiments  of 
British  cavalry,  and  particularly  in  Elliot's, 
I  must  state  what  you  seem  to  have  entirely 
forgotten  ;  viz.  the  essential  difference  between 
a  regiment  of  dragoons,  raised  by  the  public 
in  the  usual  way,  and  one  which  you  proposed 
to  raise  yourself,  and  for  yourself,  on  certain 
conditions,  every  one  of  which  I  have  made 
good. 

"  Major-General  Elliott,  an  officer  of  long 
uninterrupted  service,  after  commanding  a 
corps  of  cavalry  with  great  reputation  for 
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many  years,  (during  two  of  which  he  served 
as  Colonel,  being  appointed  Aid  de  Camp  to 
the  King  in  his  turn)  obtained  the  command 
of  a  new  regiment  of  dragoons.  He  had  good 
pretensions  to  an  old  one,  as  well  as  Major- 
General  Douglass. 

"  Mr.  Burgoyne,  one  of  the  youngest 
Lieutenant-Colonels  in  the  service,  after  a 
series  of  favours  of  which  the  army  does  not 
furnish  a  precedent,  and  to  which  with  all 
his  amiable  and  valuable  qualities  as  a  man, 
he  had  not  the  least  claim  as  a  soldier,  obtains 
at  his  own  solicitation  and  desire,  permission 
to  raise  a  corps  of  dragoons  on  certain  con- 
ditions. I  am  authorized  to  call  those  condi- 
tions disadvantageous  to  the  public,  because 
I  can  raise,  nay,  am  actually  raising  men,  and 
for  your  own  regiment,  on  terms  infinitely 
more  advantageous. 

"  Has  Lieutenant-Colonel  Burgoyne  a  right 
to  every  douceur,  which  General  Elliott  may 
expect?  or  can  he  demand  more  than  his 
bargain?  Is  a  chaplain  more  necessary  to 
six  troops,  than  to  four  ?  Are  hautboys  more 
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necessary  to  each  troop,  when  there  are  six, 
than  when  there  are  four  in  a  regiment? 
You  know  that  a  chaplain  never  attends  in 
England,  and  that  hautboys  never  exist  in 
any  corps  of  dragoons,  but  are  considered  as 
so  much  additional  pay  to  the  Colonel.  A 
regiment  of  dragoons,  without  the  douceur, 
is  a  very  great  thing  for  any  man  who  was  a 
captain  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  Whenever 
your  regiment  goes  on  foreign  service,  it  shall 
have  a  chaplain  ;  and  I  will  keep  my  promise 
of  allowing  you  to  sell  that  commission; 
though  Lieutenant-Colonels  Draper  and  Coote; 
who  had  at  least  as  good  pretensions,  neither 
expected  nor  had  the  same  indulgence.  But 
what  pretence  has  a  commandant  of  a  regi- 
ment of  dragoons  to  sell  a  chaplainship,  at 
the  useless  expense  to  the  public  of  whole  pay 
at  present,  and  half  pay  hereafter  ? 

"  You  think  it  hard,  that  any  new  public 
economy  should  begin,  where  you  are  con- 
cerned :  where  can  it  begin  so  properly,  as  in 
a  regiment  commanded  by  a  man,  who  was  a 
captain  a  year  and  a  half  ago  ? 
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"  I  come  next  to  your  demand  of  £  15. 
instead  of  £  13.  levy  money  for  the  horses  ; 
I  say  instead  of  £  13.  having  consented  to 
give  you  the  additional  twenty  shillings  ;  which 
I  was  the  rather  induced  to  do,  because  the 
public  will  never  more  this  war,  have  occasion 
to  give  any  levy  money,  for  the  horses  of  dra- 
goons raised  in  this  way. 

"  Your  bargain  was  positive,  to  undertake 
the  business  at  £  13.  a  horse.  If  they  have 
cost  you  more,  must  the  public  make  it  good  ? 
If  they  had  cost  you  less,  would  you  have 
accounted  to  the  public  for  that  saving  ? 

"  I  believe  you  are  £400.  out  of  pocket 
by  this  article,  because  you  tell  me  so.  Let 
your  officers  make  it  good  among  them,  Sir 
William  Williams  excepted,  who  gets  nothing 
but  reputation  and  trouble  by  the  corps, 
to  which  he  is  an  honour.  If  you  cannot 
prevail  on  them  to  pay  this  trifle  divided 
among  so  many,  would  it  be  very  unreason- 
able that  a  commandant  of  dragoons,  who  was 
a  captain  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  should  pay 
that  small  fine,  for  what  brings  him  in  from 
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a  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  pounds  per 
annum?  Of  this  I  am  sure,  that  the  public 
should  not  pay  any  more  than  £  13.  per 
horse  levy  money  for  part  of  a  regiment, 
when  the  rest  will  be  raised  for  nothing  by 
others. 

"  If  an  officer,  by  the  length  or  merit  of 
his  services,  has  a  claim  to  preferment,  he 
should  have  it  gratis ;  but  when  a  young 
gentleman,  who  has  no  such  pretension,  is  put 
over  the  head  of  older  and  better  soldiers,  he 
should  buy  it.  In  short,  the  public  should 
be  paid  in  services  or  in  savings.  Officers  of 
standing  will  not  complain  of  such  a  prefe- 
rence ;  they  have  a  right  to  deem  it  injustice, 
on  any  other  footing. 

,  "  You  urge  the  authority  of  Lord  Ligonier, 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  General  Napier,  as  differing 
in  opinion  with  me.  As  to  the  last,  his  ideas 
must  be  strangely  altered  from  what  they 
were,  when  I  talked  with  him  on  this  subject, 
if  he  thinks  with  you.  The  two  first,  whom 
I  honour  as  much  as  any  man  living,  have 
heard  only  your  side  of  the  question  :  perhaps 
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they  might  think  differently,  if  they  heard 
the  other  side.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  must 
do  as  I  think  right  in  a  matter,  where 
nobody  is  responsible  for  what  is  done  but 
myself. 

"  There  is  one  part  of  your  letter,  which 
renders  it  impossible  for  me  to  relax  in  these 
articles,  if  I  were  ever  so  much  inclined.,  You 
threaten  me  with  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  case  I  am,  what  you  call  partial  against 
you  in  respect  to  them.  This  is  not  the  way 
to  influence  me ;  and  I  am  ready  to  give  an 
account  of  my  conduct,  wherever  any  man  has 
a  right  to  question  it. 

"  After  saying  so  many  truths  which  per- 
haps you  dislike,  I  shall  finish  with  some 
that  will  be  more  agreeable ;  though  I  might 
be  excused  from  any  thing  of  that  kind,  in 
reply  to  the  least  courtly  letter,  that  was 
ever  written  by  an  officer  to  a  Secretary  at 
War. 

"  Your  regiment  has  been  raised  with  sur- 
prising expedition.  I  am  told  and  believe, 
it  will  be  a  good  one.  You  are  a  man  of 
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sense,  honour,  and  merit.  I  am  persuaded 
you  will  deserve  hereafter,  in  some  other 
corps,  emoluments  which  I  cannot  at  present 
allow  you  in  this.  When  that  time  comes  you 
shall  have  my  best  assistance,  however  you 
may  speak  or  write  about  me." 

To  the  *  Marquis  ofGranby,  June  17,  1760. 

"  I  am  honoured  by  a  letter  from  your 
Lordship  dated  June  7,  recommending  two 
Mates  of  regiments,  to  succeed  to  vacancies 
of  surgeons  in  their  own  corps.  Will  you, 
my  dear  Lord,  allow  me  to  write  freely  and 
confidentially  to  you  about  this  matter;  and 
believe  that  I  have  no  motive  for  the  liberty 
I  take  in  so  doing,  but  what  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  love,  honour,  and  respect,  I 
bear  you  ?  I  would  not  venture,  even  actu- 
ated by  these  motives,  to  give  any  thing  which 
looks  like  advice,  if  I  had  not  almost  five  years 
experience  in  things  of  this  nature. 

"  Neither  of  these  Mates  are  recommended 

"  Then  commanding  in  Germany. 
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to  you  by  the  Hospital  Board  of  the  army, 
serving  under  your  command.  I  observe, 
indeed,  that  they  are  recommended  by  the 
Inspector  of  the  Infirmaries,  who  is  one  of 
that  Board  ;  but  without  taking  with  him  the 
opinion  of  his  colleagues.  Surely,  my  dear 
Lord,  it  is  a  great  arrogance  and  presumption 
in  him,  to  give  such  an  extrajudicial  opinion 
singly !  In  the  case  of  William  Porter,  as  set 
forth  in  his  Memorial,  Mr.  Burton  has  taken 
upon  him  to  certify,  that  a  man  is  fit  to  be  a 
surgeon  of  a  regiment,  whom  the  Hospital 
Board  (of  which  the  Inspector  of  the  Infir- 
maries is  a  member)  would  not  recommend 
to  be  an  Hospital  Mate.  I  send  your  Lord- 
ship back  that  Memorial,  and  beg  you  will 
hear  what  your  Hospital  Board  has  to  say 
on  the  matter  therein  contained.  I  have  all 
the  reason  in  the  world  to  place  a  confidence 
in  Mr.  Adair,  Inspector  of  the  Infirmaries  at 
home  ;  but  I  never  do  any  thing  on  his  opinion 
singly,  and  I  should  entirely  alter  my  opinion 
of  him,  if  he  attempted  to  give  it. 

"  When    your    Lordship    remembers    the 
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merit  of  regimental,  I  know  you  do  not  forget 
the  still  better  pretensions  of  hospital  mates. 
I  provide  for  those  under  your  command, 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  as  opportunities 
offer ;  and  have  lately  made  one  of  them  a 
surgeon  of  a  regiment  at  Gibraltar,  contrary 
to  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  Colonel,  who 
recommended  the  Mate.  I  have,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  my  Hospital  Board,  taken  the  said 
Mate  (who  proves  to  be  a  good  man)  into 
the  hospital ;  and  if  he  behaves  well  there, 
he  will  come  to  be  surgeon  in  due  time. 
Why  should  not  Messrs.  Porter  and  Harring- 
ton replace  any  two  of  your  hospital  Mates, 
whom  your  Board  en  corps  shall  recom- 
mend for  these  two  vacancies,  in  the  sixth 
and  tenth  regiments  of  dragoons?  Indeed, 
my  good  Lord,  if  it  be  otherwise,  I  cannot 
possibly  send  you  any  good  hospital  Mates 
from  hence  for  the  future.  The  good  ones 
will  only  offer  themselves  for  those  parts  of 
the  world,  where  they  have  promotion  and 
encouragement,  which  (except  in  very  particu- 
lar instances)  is  their  due. 
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"  In  the  fulness  of  that  confidence  with 
which  I  write  to  you,  my  dear  Lord,  I  will 
add  an  extract  from  a  letter,  written  confiden- 
tially by  Dr.  Wintringham  to  Mr.  Adair,  and 
which  nobody  has  seen  but  myself.  I  am 
sure  you  will  not  use  the  Doctor  unkindly 
for  having  written  it,  merely  with  a  view  to 
justify  himself  and  others  of  the  Board,  where 
he  presides.  You  will  not  mention  it  to  him, 
but  make  the  proper  use  of  it.  I  need  only 
add,  that  I  have  found  the  greatest  ease  and 
safety  to  myself,  by  invariably  adhering  to 
the  advice  of  an  Hospital  Board  in  all  medical 
matters.  I  have  more  than  once  excused 
myself  from  obliging  Lord  Ligonier  and  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  when  they  and  my  Board 
recommended  different  persons.  His  Grace, 
after  the  first  warmth  was  over,  has  approved 
my  proceeding;  and  he  has  not  for  some 
years  recommended  any  medical  person  to  me. 

"  After  this  representation  of  things,  and 
submitting  the  whole  to  your  Lordship's  re- 
consideration, I  will  only  add,  that,  whom- 
soever you  shall  afterwards  recommend  to 
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me,  whether  regimental  or  hospital  Mates, 
I  will  recommend  the  same  to  the  King. 

"  Long  as  this  letter  is,  I  must  add  a  word 
about  Mr.  Hyde,  whom  your  Lordship  re- 
commends to  be  chaplain  to  your  hospital. 
When  the  army  first  went  to  Germany,  I 
made  a  choice  of  Mr.  Moor,  chaplain  to 
Stuart's  and  always  attendant  on  his  regiment, 
as  a  proper  person  to  do  duty  with  the  sick ; 
not  that  I  had  ever  seen  the  said  Mr.  Moor, 
or  been  solicited  in  his  favour ;  nor  because  I 
had  not  importunate  clergymen  of  my  own 
acquaintance;  but  with  a  view  to  save  a 
chaplain's  half-pay  hereafter.  However,  I 
promised  a  clergyman,  that  in  case  any  chap- 
lain should  hereafter  be  particularly  appro- 
priated to  the  hospital  in  Germany,  it  should 
be  him  ;  and  I  must  keep  my  promise,  in  case 
your  Lordship  shall  find  it  necessary  to  have 
such  a  person.  After  that  first  appointment, 
on  any  vacancy,  the  Commander  in  Chiefs 
recommendation  will  have  the  greatest  weight 
(as  it  ought)  with  the  Secretary  at  War. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  impertinent  appear- 
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ances  in  this  letter,  it  is  meant  (and  I  beg 
may  be  accepted  by  your  Lordship)  in  the 
most  cordial,  friendly,  and  affectionate  man- 


ner." 


To  the  Earl  of  Harcourt,  June  29,  1760. 

"  I  have  the  pleasure  to  acquaint  your 
Lordship,  that  the  King  has  agreed  that 
Mr.  Harcourt  shall  succeed  Major  St.  Leger 
in  Lord  Albemarle's  regiment.  His  Majesty 
did  it,  because  he  is  your  son ;  and  did  it 
graciously,  but  not  without  pity  for  the  poor 
Captain-Lieutenant,  and  concern  on  his  ac- 
count. I  will  own  to  your  Lordship,  that 
my  satisfaction  in  obeying  your  commands, 
has  its  alloy  from  the  same  cause.  Give  me 
leave  to  send  herewith  his  Memorial,  every 
word  of  which  is  strictly  true ;  and  I  find  on 
inquiry,  that  he  is  a  most  worthy  man  and 
good  officer.  I  never  saw  a  more  thoroughly 
modest  behaviour.  He  feels  this  cruel  stroke 
with  a  silent  grief,  which  I  could  see  enough, 
to  have  my  heart  pierced  with  it ;  but  he  does 
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not  murmur  or  complain.  I  have  not  troubled 
your  Lordship  with  this,  to  give  you  the  same 
uneasiness  which  I  have  felt  myself:  but 
with  intention  to  furnish  a  method  of  making; 

o 

both  you  and  Mr.  Irvine  more  easy,  under 
the  military  injustice  and  hardship,  which  has 
been  done  to  him.  Five  hundred  pounds 
given  to  Irvine,  in  the  genteel  manner  which 
accompanies  every  thing  you  do,  would  I  am 
convinced  have  that  effect.  Being  done  with- 
out previous  conditions,  and  after  Captain 
Harcourt's  notification,  your  Lordship  will 
have  the  honour  of  its  being  entirely  your 
own  act.  I  think  you  would  with  pleasure 
have  given  that  sum  to  exchange  into  an  old 
corps  ;  and  you  would  have  preferred  that 
method,  if  an  opportunity  had  offered. 

"  To  another  man,  I  should  think  it  neces- 
sary that  excuses  might  be  made,  for  having 
thus  attempted  to  pick  your  pocket  a  second 
time:  to  your  Lordship  I  will  make  none. 
If  the  hint  I  have  given  be  founded  in  reason, 
you  will  thank  me  for  it ;  if  otherwise,  you 
will  impute  it  to  a  well-meant,  though  mis- 
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taken  regard  for  modest  merit,  and  long  service 
in  the  army.  It  is  scarce  necessary  for  me 
to  add,  that  I  have  no  personal  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Irvine,  and  that  nobody  has  spoken 
to  me  in  his  behalf. 

To  the  Hon.  Col  Elayneyt,  July  9,  1760. 

"  I  can  on  no  account  defer  any  longer, 
proposing  to  the  King  a  successor  for  your 
company  in  the  Guards,  unless  I  hear  by  the 
return  of  the  post,  that  you  have  actually  given 
up  the  battalion  in  Ireland. 

"  After  such  repeated  indulgence,  I  own  I 
did  not  expect  that  you  would  have  asked  for 
more.  I  did  indeed  -expect  that  you  would 
have  made  your  option  on  the  24th  of  June, 
according  to  stipulation,  without  obliging  me 
to  write  to  you  on  that  subject. 

"  I  must  set  my  whole  force,  against  the 
destructive  practice  of  getting  one  corps,  and 
holding  another  in  commendam ;  a  practice, 
which  may  possibly  do  in  the  church,  but 
which  would  ruin  the  army/' 
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To  the  Marquis  ofGranbij,  August  22, 1760. 

"  The  Duke  of  Argyle  has  so  earnestly 
desired,  that  Lieutenant  Gordon  of  Brude- 
nell's  may  be  allowed  to  try  his  hand  at 
raising  a  company  of  Highlanders,  that  I  have 
ventured  to  set  him  at  work.  I  have  done 
this  the  rather,  because  he  was  wounded  at 
the  battle  of  Minden ;  and  on  that  account 
has  been  indulged  to  remain  here,  by  your 
Lordship's  recommendation.  His  absence  from 
his  corps  will  not,  therefore,  arise  from  the 
step  I  have  taken  in  his  favour.  The  Duke  of 
Argyle  recommended  some  other  Lieutenants 
of  corps  under  your  command,  but  he  desisted 
the  moment  I  informed  him  they  were  wanted 
in  Germany/' 

To  Lietit.  Gen.  Pulteney,  Dec.  11,  1760, 

"  It  has  given  me  great  concern,  that 
my  scruples  should  be  in  the  way  of  Major 
Edhouse's  immediate  preferment ;  and  that 
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concern  is  much  increased,  by  finding  myself 
obliged  to  decline  a  thing  recommended  by 
you,  and  in  your  own  regiment.  I  flatter  my- 
self, however,  you  will  approve  my  motives,  as 
they  arise  entirely  from  a  zeal  for  the  service. 

"  Major  Edhouse  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  field  officer  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  since 
which  he  has  never  seen  the  regiment.  I  can- 
not think  it  for  the  King's  service,  that  he  or 
any  officer  should  be  preferred,  except  when 
they  are  at  their  duty ;  and  this  might  be  par- 
ticularly expected  from  Mr.  Edhouse,  both 
because  he  has  lately  been  promoted,  and  is  a 
Major.  The  reason  assigned  for  his  absence, 
to  wit  that  he  was  soliciting  preferment,  is  the 
worst  that  could  be  given ;  and  his  success 
would  be  productive  of  very  bad  consequences, 
by  the  encouragement  which  others  might  re- 
ceive from  his  example. 

"  I  am  sensible  of  Major  Edhouse's  merit, 
and  of  the  close  attendance  he  has  given  to  his 
duty,  till  lately ;  and  I  shall  be  ready  to  pro- 
pose his  succeeding  Colonel  Chapeau,  when  I 
am  authentically  informed  of  his  arrival  at 
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Gibraltar.  Till  then,  I  hope  I  shall  be  excused, 
if  I  decline  proposing  any  thing  to  the  King 
in  his  favour.  I  never  found  it  so  difficult  to 
do  my  duty,  as  in  this  instance;  but  I  should 
be  unworthy  of  the  station  in  which  I  serve 
the  King,  if  the  solicitation  of  those  I  love  and 
honour  most,  could  make  me  forget  what  in 
my  opinion  is  due  to  his  Majesty  and  his 
service/' 

• 
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SECTION  IV. 


Dissolution  of  Parliament  —  Removal  of  Mr.  Legge  —  Lord 
Harrington  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  his 
room  in  1761,  and  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  in  June  1762 — 
The  Duke  of  Newcastle  invited  to  Court — he  refuses  the  terms 
offered,  and  joins  Opposition — Lord  Barringtorfs  Interview 
with  Lord  Bute  —  and  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle — His 
second  and  third  Interviews  with  the  Duke. 


1  H  E  dissolution  of  Parliament  took  place  on 
the  21st  of  March,  1761,  and  was  followed  by 
the  removal  of  Mr.  Legge  from  the  Chancellor- 
ship of  the  Exchequer ;  the  King,  by  Lord  Bute's 
advice,  declaring  that  he  should  no  longer 
remain  in  his  service.  Upon  this,  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  as  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
made  an  offer  to  Lord  Barrington  of  the  Seals 
of  the  Exchequer,  which  he  declined :  the 
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Duke,  however,  saying  that  nothing  would 
make  his  situation  easy  at  the  Treasury,  except 
Lord  Barrington's  accepting  the  appointment, 
he  waved  his  objection ;  and  a  new  commission 
was  made  out  for  the  Treasury,  in  which  Lord 
Barrington's  name  was  inserted  in  the  room 
of  Mr.  Legge.  Mr.  Pitt  was  at  the  same  time 
appointed  Secretary  of  State,  the  Earl  of 
Halifax  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  (in 
his  room)  Lord  Sandys,  first  Lord  of  the  Board 
of  Trade. 

Mr.  Pitt  continued  in  administration  until 
the  9th  of  October ;  when  in  consequence  of  a 
difference  of  opinion  in  the  Cabinet,  on  the 
subject  of  a  rupture  with  Spain,  he  resigned 
his  appointment;  and  was  followed  by  Earl 
Temple,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal.  Mr.  Pitt  was 
succeeded  by  the  Earl  of  Egremont,  and  Lord 
Temple  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  In  May, 
1762,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  made  way,  by 
his  resignation,  for  the  Earl  of  Bute;  who 
was  appointed  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and 
became  both  the  real  and  ostensible  Minister. 
Though  the  Duke  resigned  his  appointment, 
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yet  he  left  all  his  friends  about  the  Court.  In 
the  course  of  the  ministerial  arrangements,  the 
Treasurership  of  the  Navy  was  proposed  to 
Lord  Barrington  by  Lord  Bute,  and  accepted 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle ;  who  wrote  to  him  from  Claremont,  to 
request  he  would  not  fail  being  at  Lord  Bute's 
first  levee. 

During  the  summer  of  1762,  Lord  Barring- 
ton  was.  continually  with  the  Duke,  who  pro- 
fessed a  determination  not  to  oppose  Govern- 
ment, and  a  zeal  for  making  peace ;  in  both 
of  which  he  was  strongly  encouraged  by  Lord 
Hardwicke.  He  did  not  conceal  from  Lord 
Barrington  his  inclination  to  have  the  Privy 
Seal,  if  Lord  Hardwicke  was  made  President 
of  the  Council  at  the  same  time.  A  hint  of 
this  was  properly  conveyed  to  Lord  Bute,  who 
liked  the  thing,  but  deferred  moving  in  it  till 
it  was  too  late  :  for,  about  the  end  of  August, 
began  the  connection  between  the  Dukes  of 
Cumberland  and  Newcastle :  this  was  the  last 
thing  to  be  expected ;  for  there  had  long  been 
much  dislike  between  them ;  with  a  consider- 
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able  degree  of  contempt  on  one  side,  and  of 
fear  on  the  other.  Henceforward,  all  other 
influence  on  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  ceased  ; 
even  that  of  Lord  Hardwicke.  Lord  Mans- 
field and  Mr.  Stone  were  seldom  seen  by  him, 
and  very  seldom  consulted. 

Lord  Barrington  passed  the  greater  part  of 
September  and  October  at  his  seat  at  Beckett ; 
but  was  at  Claremont,  when  Lord  Halifax,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  came  from  the  King,  to 
invite  the  Duke  and  Lord  Hardwicke  to  a 
Council,  when  it  was  to  be  determined  whether 
peace  should  be  made,  or  the  war  continued. 
His  Majesty  promised  to  be  guided  entirely 
by  their  advice,  in  that  important  measure ;  and 
offered  any  employment  they  should  choose 
for  themselves  or  their  friends,  the  Treasury 
excepted- 

It  was  Lord  Barrington's  opinion,  that  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  misjudged,  in  refusing  to 
accept  these  offers.  The  acceptance  of  them 
would  have  placed  him  in  a  distinguished 
situation ;  that  of  arbiter  between  the  Crown 
and  its  Ministers,  and  in  reality  ruling  the 
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nation  from  Claremont,  whether  in  or  out  of 
employment,  as  he  liked  best;  and  at  the  same 
time  having  more  real  influence,  than  any  mi- 
nister ever  had,  or  could  have.  He  freely  told 
the  Duke  his  opinion,  which  he  found  had 
now  no  longer  any  weight;  and  he  returned 
to  Beckett,  where  his  thoughts  were  frequently 
employed  on  the  critical  and  difficult  situation, 
in  which  he  might  probably  find  himself  when 
the  Parliament  met.  He  saw  clearly,  that  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  would  go  into  the  most 
vehement  opposition :  was  he  to  follow  him, 
in  violation  both  of  principle  and  profession  ? 
Or  on  the  other  hand,  was  he  to  forsake  his 
friend,  who  had  so  peculiarly  honoured  him 
for  several  years  with  the  kindest  confidence  ? 
A  friend,  during  whose  administration,  he  had 
been  promoted  to  some  of  the  first  appoint- 
ments, which  a  commoner  can  hold  ?  A  third 
conduct  suggested  itself:  he  might  support 
Government,  at  the  same  time  resigning  the 
beneficial  employment  which,  without  condi- 
tion or  solicitation,  he  had  received  from  the 
present  Administration.  This  sacrifice,  how- 
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ever,  not  made  to  virtue,  would  not  even 
answer  the  purpose  of  vanity :  nothing  short 
of  the  most  decided  opposition  could  satisfy 
the  Duke ;  and  adopting  that,  how  could  he 
satisfactorily  answer  to  himself  for  such  a  line 
of  conduct?  What  his  subsequent  conduct 
was,  the  progress  of  the  narrative  will  shew. 
It  cannot  be  given  more  accurately  or  authen- 
tically, than  by  transcribing  the  following 
paper,  written  by  Lord  Barrington  at  the 
time. 

"  At  my  return  to  London  from  Beckett, 
the  third  of  November  in  the  evening,  I  found 
a  note  from  Lord  Bute,  desiring  to  see  me. 
I  waited  on  him  next  morning  early.  He  re- 
ceived me  with  great  politeness,  and  even 
cordiality.  He  said  he  had  desired  to  see  me, 
chiefly  on  my  own  account:  that  reports, 
many  of  them  possibly  false,  went  about  the 
world ;  that  they  came  to  the  King's  ear ;  that 
he  (Lord  Bute)  was  desirous  to  be  able  to 
inform  His  Majesty,  how  far  they  were  true  or 
false.  I  replied,  that  I  would  very  readily 
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and  truly  answer  any  questions  he  should  put 
to  me.  He  said,  he  knew  how  improper  it 
was,  to  ask  any  man  how  he  would  act  here- 
after ;  which  nobody  could  tell.  But  that  he 
wished  to  be  informed  of  my  present  way  of 
thinking,  in  regard  to  the  support  of  Govern- 
ment. I  answered,  that  I  had  been  near  three 
weeks  in  the  country,  wras  just  come  to  town, 
and  had  seen  nobody  ;  so  I  was  very  little 
acquainted  with  the  present  state  of  things. 
But  I  was  very  ready  to  tell  him  very  frankly, 
that  both  my  principles  and  inclinations  in- 
duced me  to  support  Government;  which  I 
had  invariably  done  for  seventeen  years,  ever 
since  I  had  been  in  office,  though  I  had  some- 
times disliked  particular  men  and  measures. 
That  early  in  life  I  set  out  in  Opposition  ;  but 
left  it,  being  sensible  of  the  public  mischiefs 
which  it  occasioned.  That  I  did  not  say  I 
would  never  oppose ;  but  that  I  never  would 
without  very  strong  reason,  and  without  re- 
signing my  employment ;  and  that  his  Lord- 
ship might  be  therefore  sure  of  my  supporting 
Government,  while  I  continued  in  office. 
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Lord  Bute  answered,  he  knew  I  was  a  man  of 
honour,  and  therefore  never  suspected  my 
opposing  while  in  office ;  but  that  there  had 
been  lately  some  resignations,  which  made  it 
imagined  more  would  follow.  I  answered, 
that  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  resignation  had 
given  me  great  concern ;  because  I  knew  his 
weight  in  the  country,  and  that  the  King's 
service  must  suffer  on  that  account.  That  I 
had  also  great  honour  and  respect  for  his 
Grace,  and  other  noble  persons  who  had  re- 
signed :  but  that  I  would  never  resign  myself, 
merely  because  others  did ;  for  that  was  fac- 
tion. I  added  also,  that  I  never  would  resign, 
because  I  found  Government  weak  and  in 
danger ;  a  practice  not  uncommon,  but  which 
I  disdained.  On  the  contrary,  that  when  I 
approved  the  conduct  of  an  Administration, 
the  more  it  was  pressed,  the  more  cordial  and 
determined  my  support  should  be. 

"  Lord  Bute  then  reminded  me  of  his  de- 
licacy, in  making  no  mention  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  to  me,  when  he  offered  me  from  the 
King  the  employment  I  now  hold ;  because 
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he  knew  the  difficulties,  any  questions  on  his 
Grace's  subject  might  lay  me  under,  from  my 
attachment  to  him.  He  said  he  then  hoped, 
my  Lord  Duke  would  have  come  into  a  dis- 
position, to  take  part  with  Government ;  but 
now,  finding  there  was  reason  to  expect  oppo- 
sition from  him,  it  became  necessary  to  know 
in  time  the  intentions  of  his  Grace's  friends. 
He  therefore  hoped  I  would  not  take  it  amiss, 
if  he  desired  to  hear  me  on  that  head.  I 
answered  that  I  would  frankly  tell  him  my 
resolution,  which  was  to  defend  his  Grace 
and  his  Administration  in  the  warmest  and 
strongest  manner.  Lord  Bute  replied,  if  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  begins  the  attack,  he  must 
be  attacked  in  return ;  which  is  the  best  de- 
fence :  to  which  I  answered  these  words  ; 
"  My  Lord,  I  have  infinite  obligations  to  the 
"  Duke  of  Newcastle;  and  I  will  defend  him, 
"  at  all  times,  against  all  persons,  to  the  utmost : 
"  nay,  if  I  was  broke  with  and  ill-used  by  his 
66  Grace,  I  must  in  justice  ever  bear  testimony 
"  to  his  good  intentions,  and  disinterested  zeal 
"  for  his  King  and  country." 

M 
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"  Lord  Bute  then  asked  me,  whether  I 
thought  myself  obliged  to  follow  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  in  every  future  part  of  his  conduct : 
I  answered,  I  would  follow  no  man  w^hen  he 
went  wrong,  not  even  the  King.  I  then  ad- 
vised my  Lord,  not  to  make  any  supposition, 
which  might  never  happen  :  told  him,  I  would 
always  take  honour  and  virtue  for  my  guides, 
as  I  had  hitherto  done  through  life ;  and  I  re- 
peated my  assurances,  that  his  Lordship  should 
be  the  first  man  in  England,  to  know  any 
intention  of  mine  to  oppose  Government ;  till 
when  he  might  depend  on  my  supporting  it, 
as  a  good  servant  of  the  Crown  ought  to  do. 
Lord  Bute  then  mentioned  the  peace,  and  said 
it  was  as  good  as  concluded.  I  answered, 
that  I  was  rejoiced  to  hear  him  say  so  ;  having 
had  the  greatest  anxiety,  lest  the  demand  of  a 
compensation  for  the  Havannah,  should  have 
broken  off  the  Treaty.  That  I  confessed  I 
had  thought  the  Administration  to  blame,  in 
making  that  demand  ;  for  it  was  too  high  play. 
He  said  that,  in  the  present  temper  of  the  na- 
tion and  of  the  Court;  there  was  no  doing 
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otherwise.  "  Perhaps  not,  (replied  I)  but 
"  shall  I  tell  your  Lordship  why  ?  The  Go- 
"  vernment  is  too  weak  :  for  God's  sake  enlarge 
"  and  strengthen  it ;  otherwise  you  will  never 
"  dare  to  do  the  right  things,  which  you  pro- 
"  pose  doing  for  the  service  of  the  King  and 
"  the  public/' 

"  Lord  Bute  then  asked  me,  how  I  stood 
with  Mr.  Fox.  I  answered,  we  had  lived  in 
great  intimacy  ;  but  that  some  years  ago  there 
had  been  a  coolness  between  us,  the  causes  of 
which  no  longer  subsisted  ;  that  I  had  forgotten 
all  my  complaints  long  since,  and  was  per- 
suaded Mr.  Fox  had  forgotten  all  his :  that  I 
had  no  personal  objection  to  his  being  at  the 
head  of  the  King's  affairs  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  that  I  was  concerned  when  I 
heard  of  that  arrangement,  because  Mr.  Fox's 
unpopularity  (however  ill-founded)  would  pro- 
bably be  an  additional  weight  on  the  Admi- 
nistration. This  Lord  Bute  allowed ;  and  said, 
Mr.  Fox  stated  it  himself  as  strongly  as  pos- 
sible ;  but  it  was  necessary,  and  had  its  uses 
as  well  as  its  inconveniences.  His  Lordship 
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wished  me  to  take  an  opportunity  of  speaking 
to  Mr.  Fox  on  this  subject ;  and  I  repeated 
the  conversation  to  him  word  for  word.  Lord 
Bute  finished  by  saying,  he  would  report  to 
the  King  all  I  had  said  to  him  ;  which  he 
added  was  honourable,  frank,  and  satisfactory 
to  the  last  degree ;  and  that  he  never  was  more 
pleased  with  any  conversation. 

"  When  I  went  from  my  house  to  Lord 
Bute's,  I  sent  a  servant  to  inquire,  at  what 
time  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  would  be  in  town. 
Finding  his  Grace  was  in  London  and  desired 
to  see  me,  I  went  directly  to  Newcastle  House. 
He  received  me  coolly  enough ;  and  after 
Celling  me  the  circumstances  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire's  resignation,  said,  things  were 
come  to  that  crisis,  that  he  must  ask  his  friends 
whether  they  intended  to  support  him ;  and 
that  he  only  waited  to  know  their  intentions. 
I  said  he  should  know  mine  fully :  that  where 
his  Grace  was  concerned  personally,  I  would 
ever  defend  him  to  the  utmost  against  all  men. 
at  all  times ;  but  that  I  did  not  see  cause  for 
opposition,  to  which  he  had  ever  known  my 
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intentions  and  principles  to  be  averse  to  the 
last  degree,  except  in  cases  of  a  very  particular 
nature,  which  did  not  at  present  exist.  His 
Grace  answered,  that  it  did  not  follow  that  I 
must  go  into  Opposition ;  and  that  I  might 
safely  trust  myself  under  his  direction.  He 
then  told  me  of  various  resignations,  which  had 
been,  and  would  be,  and  asked  me  if  I  would 
resign.  I  answered,  that  I  had  an  office  per- 
fectly agreeable  to  me,  given  in  the  handsomest 
manner,  and  attended  with  civility  ever  since, 
on  the  part  of  the  King  and  the  Minister : 
that  I  had  therefore  no  cause  to  resign.  The 
Duke  replied,  your  friends  resign,  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  Lord  Rockingham,  &c.  I 
answered,  that  I  honoured  them  all,  and  was 
very  sorry  they  had  quitted  the  King's  service : 
but  that  resigning  only  because  others  had  so 
done,  was  faction.  He  said  he  had  been  ill- 
used.  I  answered,  "  My  Lord,  when  you 
"  quitted,  I  offered  to  quit  with  you,  which 
"  you  did  not  suffer  your  friends  to  do ;  you 
"  have  not  been  ill-used  since :  but  I  have  the 
"  greatest  obligations  to  you ;  and  therefore, 
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"  if  you  now  insist  on  my  quitting,  as  a  per- 
"  sonal  return  to  you  for  them,  and  will  allow 
"  me  to  give  this  reason  to  my  friends  and  the 
"  world,  it  may  justify  my  resignation  to  them 
"  and  myself/'  This  the  Duke  declined ;  but 
pressed  my  resignation  for  my  own  sake.  I 
answered,  that  I  could  not  justify  distressing  a 
Government  which  had  used  me  kindly,  and 
had  not  acted  so  as  to  justify  opposition. 

"  The 'Duke  then  told  me  he  wished  me 
well ;  but  would  never  more  talk  with  me  on 
business.  I  would  have  entered  into  further 
matter,  but  he  said  he  was  busy,  and  took 
leave  of  me.  I  said,  I  should  ever  acknowledge 
rny  obligations  to  him,  and  act  accordingly ; 
which  he  said  was  only  words.  I  then  asked 
leave  to  continue  to  wait  on  him.  He  said,  he 
should  always  be  glad  to  see  me  :  but  that  our 
conversation  would  not  be  interesting.  Soon 
after  I  got  home,  I  received  the  following  letter ; 

"  My  dear  Lord, 

"  I  beg  you  will  take  no  resolution  till  I 
<*  see  you  again ;  I  own  I  was  a  little  warm. 
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"  at  the  very  unexpected  answer  I  received 
"  from  you.  Don't,  for  your  own  sake,  tie 
"  yourself  up  by  any  answer  you  may  give  to 
"  these  gentlemen.  It  is  time  enough,  at  any 
"  time,  to  separate  from  your  friends.  Weigh 
"  well  your  reasons  ;  and  do  that  which  every 
"  honest  and  impartial  man  will  approve.  I 
"  am,  my  dear  Lord,  your  most  affectionate 
"  humble  servant, 

HOLLES  NEWCASTLE." 

"  In  consequence  of  the  direction  contained 
in  this  letter,  I  did  not  fail  waiting  on  the 
Duke  the  first  time  he  came  to  town ;  which 
was  the  llth  of  November,  in  the  morning. 
His  Grace  received  me  kindly.  We  talked 
some  time  about  indifferent  matters ;  and  he 
then  told  me,  there  was  such  a  clamour  arising 
against  the  Ministry,  as  had  never  been  known 
in  this  country ;  which  I  said  I  was  very  sorry 
for,  as  I  thought  it  would  do  a  great  deal  of 
harm.  I  acquainted  his  Grace  with  what  had 
passed  between  me  and  Lord  Bute ;  which  he 
heard  attentively,  but  said  little  upon  it.  He 
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told  me,  absolute  power  must  be  opposed; 
informed  me  Lord  Kinnoul  had  resigned ;  and 
expressed  wonder  and  concern,  that  I  did  not 
do  the  same.  I  said,  I  thought  Government 
should  be  supported,  and  that  resignation  at 
this  time  was  opposition  :  that  I  could  not 
oppose,  without  acting  contrary  to  the  dictates 
of  my  own  mind,  and  to  all  I  had  said  and 
done  for  many  years :  that  I  knew  how  much 
I  owed  to  him,  and  should  ever  acknowledge 
it;  but  that  one  duty  was  not  to  be  discharged 
at  the  expense  of  another :  that  I  would  not 
pretend  to  say,  a  very  good  employment,  hand- 
somely given  and  accompanied  ever  since  by 
all  sorts  of  good  usage,  might  not  operate  on 
my  mind  imperceptibly  ;  though  if  I  discovered 
it  to  be  the  motive  of  my  conduct,  I  should 
disdain  it.  But  that  his  Grace  might  be  as- 
sured, I  had  taken  a  firm  resolution  to  support 
Government,  at  a  time  when  my  former  em- 
ployment was  given  away,  and  I  was  very 
uncertain  whether  any  other  was  intended  for 
me  :  to  which  I  added,  that  one  of  the  glories 
of  his  life,  was  the  supporting  of  the  measures 
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of  a  Ministry,  which  had  forced  him  to  retire 
from  Court.  The  Duke  said,  he  was  informed 
the  Treasury  was  endeavouring  to  find  out, 
how  he  might  be  attacked  on  the  subject  of 
the  Commissariat.  I  replied,  whenever  that 
attack  came,  I  should  resist  it  with  all  my 
might.  His  Grace  said,  it  was  Lord  Hard- 
wicke's  opinion,  that  I  above  all  men  should 
support  him  in  that  point ;  because  he  had  left 
the  Treasury  in  consequence,  of  my  informa- 
tion, that  a  second  million  would  be  necessary. 
I  said,  I  agreed  entirely  with  his  Lordship : 
that  I  had  often  reflected  with  great  concern, 
on  my  ill  fortune  in  broaching  that  opinion ; 
which,  if  I  had  never  done,  perhaps  the  Admi- 
nistration might  have  gone  on  together.  But 
that  I  could  not  blame  myself;  as  it  was  my 
duty  to  state,  what  from  former  experience 
appeared  to  be  necessary.  The  Duke  very 
handsomely  answered,  I  said  true.  And  on 
stating  the  causes,  which  had  enabled  the 
present  Treasury  to  call  a  Parliament  so  late, 
he  agreed  those  causes  could  not  be  foreseen. 
At  parting,  I  said,  I  should  ever  retain  the 

N 
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strongest  sentiments  of  gratitude  and  affection 
to  his  Grace.  He  answered,  "  Let  me  see  it 
"  in  your  actions/'  I  replied,  "  You  ever  shall/' 
The  Duke  of  Newcastle  returning  soon  after 
to  Claremont,  I  sent  thither  a  horse,  which, 
at  my  desire,  Colonel  Johnstone  had  chosen 
for  him :  I  received  on  that  occasion  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  dated  November  19,  1762. 

"  My  dear  Lord, 

"  I  beg  you  will  make  my  best  thanks  to 
"  Colonel  Johnstone,  for  the  care  he  has  taken 
"  of  me.  I  like  the  horse  in  every  respect  ex- 
"  tremely  well;  if  he  is  not  too  tali  for  such 
"  an  old  fellow  as  I  am.  —  I  have  desired 
"  Mr.  West  to  come  down  hither  on  Tuesday 
"  next,  and  pass  that  day  and  night  here. 
"  Mr.  West  is  to  bring  with  him  answers  to 
"  some  questions  I  have  made  to  him,  relating 
"  to  the  demand  of  the  second  million  ;  and 
"  the  manner  in  which  the  army  has  been  sub- 
"  sisted  this  campaign  without  money.  As  your 
"  Lordship  is  at  least  as  much  concerned  as 
^  myself,  I  beg  you  would  come  on  Tuesday 
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"  also ;  that  we  may  prepare  for  our  defence. 
"  Lord  North  by  chance  comes  here  that  day. 
"  I  am,  my  dear  Lord,  your  obedient  humble 
"  servant, 

HOLLES  NEWCASTLE/' 

"  I  went  to  Claremont  accordingly,  and  was 
civilly  and  kindly  received.  I  staid  there  all 
night,  but  nothing  material  passed ;  •  and  I 
had  very  little  conversation  with  the  Duke,  on 
public  matters/' 
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SECTION  V. 


Notice  of  an  Inquiry  into  the  Conduct  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle's Administration — The  Part  which  Lord  Harrington 
took  in  it — Mr.  Grenvitte  appointed  Minister  in  1763 — 
Negociation  with  Mr.  Pitt — Lord  Barringtorfs  Letter  to 
the  King— His  Interview  with  his  Majesty — Lord  Rocking- 
'ham  appointed  Minister  in  June,  1J65 — Lord  Barrington 
re-appointed  Secretary  at  War  in  July^  1765. 


YYHEN  the  opening  of  the  Session  ap- 
proached, the  Duke  of  Newcastle  came  to 
town,  and  Lord  Barrington  called  on  him  se- 
veral times.  The  Duke  received  him  kindly, 
but  his  interviews  were  short.  He  went  to 
Newcastle  House  at  least  once  a  week  wiiile 
his  Grace  was  in  town,  and  particularly  the 
mornings  after  the  Debates  in  both  Houses 
on  the  Peace. 
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Sir  John  Phillips  had  given  notice  of  a  mo- 
tion for  an  inquiry  into  the  public  accounts. 
Lord  Barrington  sent  the  earliest  intelligence 
to  the  Duke  ;  who  was  then  at  Claremont,  and 
immediately  came  to  town,  and  sent  to  Lord 
Barrington.  On  his  Lordship's  desiring  to 
know,  what  the  Duke  would  have  done  by  his 
friends,  and  professing  to  have  nothing  in  view 
but  his  Grace's  wishes  and  interests,  the  Duke 
expressed  a  desire  to  have  more  time  for  pre- 
paration ;  when  Lord  Barrington  offered  to 
ask  the  delay,  in  his  own  name ;  and  sent 
(February  9,  1763)  the  following  letter  to  Sir 
John  Phillips,  after  it  had  been  seen  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Duke. 

"  I  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  my  mother 
"  yesterday,  which  will  prevent  my  attendance 
"  in  the  House  of  Commons  next  Friday.  If 
"  nothing  more  is  done  that  day  than  to  ap- 
"  point  some  other,  when  the  House  shall 
"  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee,  to  consider 
"  of  the  best  method  of  examining  the  public 
"  accounts,  my  absence  will  be  of  little  con- 
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"  sequence  to  myself,  and  of  i^one  to  any  other 
"  person :  but  it  would  distress  me  to  the  ut- 
"  most  degree,  if  I  were  not  present  when  that 
"  Committee  sits.  You  informed  me,  that 
"  nothing  personal  is  meant  by  you ;  and  I 
"  sincerely  believe  it.  But  perhaps  every 
"  body  may  not  act  with  the  same  candour 
"  and  coolness.  Reflections  may  be  thrown 
"  out  against  those,  I  am  bound  by  every  tie 
"  of  honour,  gratitude,  and  justice,  to  defend 
"  in  the  most  strenuous  manner.  In  some 
"  very  material  parts  of  the  expenditure  of  the 
"  war,  I  am  a  party,  as  having  been  one  of 
"  the  late  Board  of  Treasury :  and  in  many 
"  others,  I  am  a  witness  of  the  zeal  and  in- 
"  tegrity,  with  which  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
"  has  invariably  served  the  public,  during  his 
"  Administration.  I  hope,  therefore,  you 
"  will  not  think  me  improper  or  unreasonable, 
"  in  asking  as  a  personal  favour  to  myself, 
"  that  the  House  may  not  resolve  itself  into  a 
"  Committee  on  this  subject,  till  the  middle 
"  or  rather  the  latter  end  of  next  week ; 

X 

"  and  tfoat  nothing  more  may  be  moved  on 
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"  Friday,  than  to  fix  a  proper  day  for  that 
"  purpose." 

During  all  this  transaction  his  Lordship  was 
almost  every  day  at  Newcastle  House ;  where 
he  was  in  consultation  with  the  Duke,  Mr. 
Legge,  and  others.  He  acted  invariably  as 
his  Grace  wished  and  desired;  and  received 
several  very  affectionate  letters  from  him; 
among  others,  the  following  : 

"  My  dear  Lord, 

*«  You  have  this  morning  given  me  the 
"  greatest  proof  of  your  friendship  that  can 
"  be  given,  and  of  which  I  shall  ever  retain 
"  the  most  grateful  acknowledgement.  I  shall 
not  fail  to  obey  your  commands,  in  the 
strictest  sense.  I  am,  my  dear  Lord,  ever 
most  affectionately  yours, 

HOLLES  NEWCASTLE.1' 

Till  the  Session  ended  and  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  went  into  the  country,  Lord  Bar- 
rington  often  saw  him  in  a  morning.  He 
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afterwards  took  care  the  Duke  should  be  re- 
minded by  a  friend,  that  he  never  used  to 
come  to  Claremont,  except  by  invitation  ;  but 
that  he  would  fly  thither,  whenever  he  should 
express  any  desire  to  see  him. 

He  had  long  loved  and  respected  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  as  a  father  and  a  friend;  and 
when  obliged  by  what  he  thought  his  duty  to 
adopt  a  different  line  of  conduct  from  him,  he 
differed  with  that  reverence  and  concern,  with 
which  the  most  dutiful  son  may  differ  from  a, 
kind  parent. 

In -April  1763,  at  the  end  of  the  Session, 
Lord  Bute  resigned.  By  his  advice,  the  Ad- 
ministration was  placed  jointly  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Grenville,  who  was  made  first  Lord 
Commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  and  Lords 
Egremont  and  Halifax,  Secretaries  of  State. 
With  the  latter  of  these,  Lord  Barrington  had 
lived  from  his  earliest  youth,  in  the  most  entire 
and  cordial  friendship ;  and  with  the  other 
two,  he  had  held  for  many  years  an  uninter- 
rupted intimacy,  though  they  frequently  differed 
in  politics.  He  supported  their  Administration 
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therefore,  both  from  public  principle  and  pri- 
vate friendship  :  at  the  same  time  he  neither 
asked  nor  received  any  favour  from  them 
during  the  course  of  it ;  and  his  personal 
respect  and  attention  to  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, were  never  one  moment  interrupted, 
and  were  always  kindly  accepted. 

Lord  Bute  soon  grew  dissatisfied  \vith  the 
arrangement,  which  he  had  advised  when  he 
left  the  King's  service.  He  began  a  negocia- 
tion  with  Mr.  Pitt,  who  was  twice  sent  for  to 
the  Queen's  House  :  but  his  demands  were 
thought  inadmissible.  Besides  an  entire  change 
of  measures,  a  general  sacrifice  of  those  who 
had  supported  the  peace  was  required.  Lord 
Barrington  was  named  among  many  other 
persons,  who  were  to  be  removed  from  their  em- 
ployments. The  King  said,  that  he  had  acted 
honourably  towards  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
and  nobly  towards  himself;  and  that  he  was 
amongst  those,  whom  he  never  would  give  up. 
This  being  reported  to  Lord  Barrington  by 
Lord  Halifax,  he  wrote  the  following  letter, 
which  was  delivered  to  his  Majesty. 

o 
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"  Sir, 

"  Lord  Halifax  has  acquainted  me  with 
"  the  most  gracious,  though  unmerited  pro- 
"  tection,  with  which  your  Majesty  wras  pleased 
"  to  honour  me  lately,  when  an  attempt  was 
"  made  to  remove  me  from  your  service.  He 
"  will  endeavour  to  express  to  your  Majesty 
"  my  sense  of  this  goodness  ;  but  I  am  totally 
"  unable  to  express  it  myself.  It  demands  a 
"  great  deal  more  than  the  strongest  assu- 
"  ranees  of  gratitude  :  and  I  therefore  implore 
"  your  Majesty  to  accept  such  return,  however 
"  poor,  as  I  can  offer. 

"  When  an  honourable  and  lucrative  em- 
ployment can  be  of  the  least  use  in  settling 
or  strengthening  your  Government,  I  humbly 
hope,  Sir,  you  will  be  pleased  to  deem  the 
Treasurership  of  the  Navy  vacant,  for  your 
disposal.  What  I  would  not  resign  at  the 
summons  of  faction,  I  can  most  cheerfully 
give  up  at  the  call  of  duty.  I  am  not  tired 
^  of  being  in  your  Majesty's  service,  of  which 
"  I  am  extremely  proud  :  I  am  not  disgusted 
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"  with  office,  which  is  very  agreeable,  and 
"  though  not  necessary,  convenient  to  me. 
"  The  employment  I  have  the  honour  to  hold. 
"  I  prefer  to  all  others.  Your  Majesty  most 
"  graciously  bestowed  it  .on  me,  as  a  mark  of 
your  approbation.  While  your  conveniency 
permits,  I  am  happy  to  continue  your  ser- 
vant ;  when  it  requires  that  my  office  should 
*'  be  in  other  hands,  I  should  be  miserable  if 
"  it  remained  in  mine.  The  same  duty,  the 
"  same  zeal,  the  same  affection  (if  I  may  pre- 
"  sume  to  use  that  expression)  for  your  Majesty, 
"  shall  ever  animate  my  conduct,  whatever  be 
"  my  lot :  and,  whether  in  or  out  of  place, 
"  every  effort  in  my  power  shall  be  always 
"  exerted  in  support  of  your  Government ; 
"  however  I  may  think  of,  or  be  inclined  to 
"  those  wrho  carry  it  on. 

"  I  have  ventured  to  write  to  your  Majesty, 
"  both  as  conceiving  a  letter  less  troublesome 
"  or  presuming,  than  an  audience :  and  from 
"  an  ambition,  to  make  the  most  solemn  and 
"  lasting  professions  of  the  unbounded  grati- 
"  tude  and  entire  devotion,  with  which  I  am, 
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"  Sir,  your  Majesty's  most  faithful,  most  hum- 
"  ble,  and  most  obedient  subject  and  servant, 

BARRINGTON." 
"  Sept.  1,  1763. 

On  the  5th  of  the  same  month.  Lord  Halifax 
acquainted  him  with  the  manner,  in  which  his 
letter  had  been  received.  The  following  is  a 
copy  of  Lord  Halifax's  communication  on 
the  subject. 

• 

Sept.  5,  1763. 

"  My  dear  Lord, 

"  I  have  the  pleasure  to  tell  you,  that  I 
"  this  morning  laid  your  letter  before  the 
"  King ;  who  read  it  with  great  pleasure,  and 
"  afterwards  expressed  himself  in  the  kindest 
"  terms  with  regard  to  you.  He  said  much 
"  on  the  subject  of  his  approbation  of,  and 
"  satisfaction  in,  the  part  you  have  taken  ever 
"  since  you  came  last  into  his  service.  The 
"  generosity  of  your  offer,  if  ever  it  should  be 
"  necessary  to  His  Majesty's  service  that  your 
"  post  should  be  otherwise  disposed  of,  he 
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"  was  fully  sensible  of;  and  said,  he  should 
"  never  see  it  with  the  same  pleasure,  in  any 
"  other  hands  than  in  yours. 

"  After  this,  he  several  times  repeated  the 
"  satisfaction  it  gave  him,  to  know  your  pre- 
"  sent  office  was  so  agreeable  to  you ;  and 
"  asked  me  many  particulars  on  that  head, 
"  which  I  answered  in  a  manner,  which  I  am 
"  sure  you  will  approve  of,  as  being  consonant 
"  to  your  declarations.  He  said  every  thing 
"  you  could  wish,  and  much  more  than  you 
"  could  expect,  on  your  loyal,  generous,  and 
"  delicate  letter :  and  you  will  easily  believe 
"  me,  when  I  tell  you  I  felt  and  acted,  like 
"  a  faithful  and  well-pleased  friend  on  the 
"  occasion." 

Mr.  Grenville's  Administration  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Lord  Buckingham's,  in  the  summer 
of  1765.  What  related  to  Lord  Barrington 
at  that  period,  is  contained  in  a  paper  written 
by  himself,  between  the  17th  and  20th  of  July, 
as  the  occurrences  therein  contained  happened. 
It  is  as  follows  : 
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"  Towards  the  beginning  of  July,  1765,  I 
went  into  the  country ;  being  desirous  not  to 
appear  in  town,  while  the  new  Administration, 
which  every  body  expected,  was  forming.  I 
staid  at  Beckett  till  the  16th ;  when  the  great 
changes  were  declared,  and  the  lesser  were 
probably  settled.  I  came  to  town  on  the  17th 
in  the  forenoon,  and  went  to  Court  the  mo- 
ment I  was  dressed ;  but  so  little  acquainted 
with  what  was  to  be  my  lot,  that  I  carefully 
inquired  what  places  were  to  be  given  away 
that  day,  lest  I  might  be  awkwardly  present, 
while  my  successor  kissed  hands  for  my  em- 
ployment. I  remained  in  the  same  ignorance 
till  after  the  Levee,  when  I  saw  the  King  in 
his  Closet ;  and  began  by  reminding  him,  that 
soon  after  the  late  Administration  was  formed, 
I  had  presumed  to  approach  him  in  that  place, 
with  the  most  solemn  assurances  of  my  devo- 
tion, solely  and  personally  to  his  Majesty,  and 
of  my  resolution  to  support  his  Administra- 
tion ;  not  because  some  of  my  oldest  and  best 
friends  were  of  it,  but  because  he  had  chosen 
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it;  conceiving  that  the  Crown  had  an  un- 
doubted right  to  choose  its  Ministers,  and  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  subjects  to  support  them, 
unless  there  were  some  very  strong  and  urgent 
reasons  to  the  contrary.  I  added,  that  His 
Majesty's  gracious  condescension  to  me  at 
that  time,  had  made  me  venture  to  approach 
him  in  like  manner  at  present,  with  the  like 
declarations,  wrhich  I  hoped  he  would  be 
pleased  to  pardon.  I  was  then  proceeding  to 
beg  the  King  would  consider  my  employment 
as  vacant  for  his  disposal,  in  case  it  would  in 
any  degree  accommodate  his  -affairs ;  when  he 
was  pleased  to  stop  me,  with  the  most  gracious 
expressions,  how  much  he  approved  my  con- 
duct towards  him,  invariably  at  all  times  and 
in  all  circumstances.  He  said,  that  though  it 
had  been  proposed  to  him,  as  a  measure  of 
convenience,  to  bestow  my  office  elsewhere, 
he  would  not  do  any  thing  therein,  or  allow  it 
to  be  mentioned  to  me,  till  he  had  spoken  to 
me  himself :  that  he  should  be  very  sorry  to 
remove  me  from  one  employment,  without 
giving  me  another ;  and,  if  I  had  no  objection, 
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wished  much  to  have  me  again  about  his  per- 
son, as  Secretary  at  War.  I  begged  leave  to 
ask  the  King,  whether  he  recollected  a  letter 
I  had  presumed  to  write  to  him,  in  September, 
1763,  and  which  Lord  Halifax  had  delivered 
to  him.  He  said  he  well  remembered  that 
letter,  and  had  carefully  preserved  it.  Then 
Sir,  said  I,  your  Majesty  knows  the  bottom  of 
my  heart  about  employments.  I  beg  you  will 
immediately  dispose  of  mine,  as  shall  be  most 
convenient  to  you ;  and  be  assured  my  con- 
duct shall  be  exactly  the  same,  when  I  am 
only  your  subject,  as  if  I  continued  your  ser- 
vant. I  desire  no  other  office :  I  can  stay  for 
one,  till  it  suits  your  Majesty's  convenience ; 
or  I  can  be  perfectly  contented  with  none. 
But  whenever  you  choose  that  I  should  serve 
you,  I  will  accept  any  place  with  pleasure. 
However,  there  is  one  thing  I  humby  entreat, 
that  nobody  may  be  turned  out  for  me.  The 
King  expressed  himself  kindly  and  graciously 
on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Ellis,  for  whom  he  de- 
clared an  intention  to  provide;  but  repeated 
that  he  wished  me  to  be  in  an  office  about  his 
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person,  if -I  liked  it.  I  said  nothing  could 
flatter  me  more,  or  make  me  happier,  than 
frequent  occasions  to  approach  his  Majesty ; 
and  that  I  had  not  the  least  objection  to  return 
to  the  War  Office.  That  I  had  never  preferred 
one  employment  to  another,  being  always 
contented  with  that  in  which  it  was  thought  I 
could  be  useful ;  and  happy  in  doing  my  duty 
where-ever  I  was  placed :  but  that  I  would 
not  accept  any  thing,  which  did  not  come 
directly  from  his  Majesty,  and  was  not  held 
solely  under  him.  I  begged  him  to  reconsider 
the  matter  in  question,  and  to  depend  on 
my  dutiful  and  cheerful  acquiescence  in  his 
pleasure. 

"  I  then  entreated  the  King,  as  his  good 
opinion  was  invaluable  to  me,  not  to  believe 
any  reports  to  my  disadvantage,  till  he  knew 
what  I  said  in  regard  to  them.  That  a  man 
like  me,  solely  attached  to  himself,  must  not 
expect  many  Court  friends :  that  if  he  heard 
I  frequented  men  under  his  displeasure,  and 
possibly  hereafter  in  Opposition,  he  would 
hear  truth;  for  that  I  should  never  give  up 
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intimacies  with  men  I  had  loved  from  my 
early  youth,  because  they  were  out  of  employ- 
ment :  but  I  entreated  him  never  to  believe 
any  conclusions  drawn  from  thence,  of  my 
being  in  political  concert,  or  connection  with 
them.  In  like  manner,  that  he  would  discredit 
all  reports  of  another  kind  ;  that  I  was  in 
cabals  of  his  Court,  because  I  frequented  old 
friends  of  mine,  who  were  now  come  there, 
and  with  whom  I  had  always  lived  in  amity, 
even  while  they  were  in  an  Opposition  which 
I  had  disapproved.  I  assured  the  King,  that 
I  detested  faction  equally  in  and  out  of  Court ; 
and  would  never  have  any  thing  to  do  with  it. 

u  This  was  exactly  what  passed  at  this  au- 
dience in  respect  to  myself,  omitting  many 
gracious  expressions  of  his  Majesty's  appro- 
bation and  confidence. 

"  The  next  Levee  day,  Friday  19th  July, 
I  went  to  Court:  but  having  no  intimation 
that  I  was  to  kiss  the  King's  hand,  I  stood  like 
others  in  the  circle.  When  his  Majesty  came 
near  the  place  where  I  was,  he  turned  to  the 
Lord  of  the  Bed  Chamber  in  waiting,  and 
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ordered  him  to  present  me ;  which  was  ac- 
cordingly done.  I  returned  the  King  my  most 
humble  thanks  in  the  Closet;  renewed  my 
professions,  and  entreated  him  to  consider  the 
Place  of  Secretary  at  War,  like  that  of  Trea- 
surer of  the  Navy,  as  an  office  which  I  held 
for  his  Majesty's  convenience,  till  he  could 
dispose  of  it  more  for  his  service :  he  said  he 
had  done  me  justice  with  Mr.  Ellis,  and  satis- 
fied him  that  I  had  not  desired  his  office. 

"  The  whole  of  this  business  was  thus  settled, 
before  I  had  the  least  conversation  with  any 
of  the  Ministers.  But  I  had  soon  an  oppor- 
tunity of  communicating  to  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle *  and  Lord  Rockingham,  the  substance 
of  what  passed  between  the  King  and  me/' 

Lord  Barrington  gave  Lord  Rockingham's 
Ministry  every  assistance  in  his  power,  except 

*  Lord  Barrington's  personal  attachment  to  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  and  the  Duke's  friendship  for  him,  continued  with- 
out the  least  interruption  till  his  Grace's  death  in  1768 ;  though 
the  Duke  went  again  into  Opposition,  with  the  Rockingham 
party. 
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on  the  question  of  General  Warrants,  and  of 
the  Stamp  Act,  on  which  he  had  before  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  :  in  these  instances  he 
divided  with  the  Minority. 

In  the  interval  between  Lord  Barrington's 
quitting  the  War  Office  in  March  1761,  and 
his  re-appointment  as  Secretary  of  War  in 
July  1765,  a  little  circumstance  occurred,  in 
respect  to  official  presents,  which  shews  pretty 
clearly  and  decisively  his  feelings  on  this  sub- 
ject.— In  the  Spring  of  1763,  Major  (afterwards 
Sir  Hector)  Monro,  then  serving  in  Colonel 
Morris's  Highlanders  in  the  East  Indies,  sent 
his  Lordship  a  very  fine  Arabian  horse.  Lord 
Barrington  was  the  more  surprised  at  this 
costly  present,  as  he  was  but  little  acquainted 
with  the  Major,  and  as  the  Major  well  knew 
when  he  sent  it,  that  his  Lordship  was  no 
longer  Secretary  at  War.  Lord  Barrington 
inquired  into  the  situation  and  services  of 
Mr.  Monro,  and  found  that  he  had  distin- 
guished himself  in  India;  had  been  recom- 
mended by  the  East  India  Company  for 
preferment,  and  was  the  oldest  Major  in  the 
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army,  who  had  served  during  the  late  war; 
notwithstanding  which,  he  was  very  soon  to  be 
reduced  to  half-pay,  without  the  protection  of 
Government.  He  had,  therefore,  written  (15th 
December,  1763)  very  strongly  in  his  favour 
to  Mr.  Ellis,  then  Secretary  at  War.  The 
result  of  his  application  may  be  found  in  Sir 
Hector  Monro's  subsequent  history.  In  the 
mean  time  he  exerted  himself  to  dispose  of  the 
horse  for  the  benefit  of  the  donor.  It  had 
arrived  in  very  poor  condition,  and  required 
several  month's  care  and  attention,  before  it 
was  brought  into  marketable  order.  With  that 
delicacy  which  distinguished  Lord  Barrington's 
conduct  through  life,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Monro 
(16  May,  1764)  to  thank  him  for  the  present; 
adding,  "  I  am  no  jockey,  or  breeder,  and 
"  therefore  the  Arabian  was  thrown  away  upon 
"  me ;  and  if  I  had  been  more  worthy  of  such 
"  a  treasure,  he  would  have  been  too  valuable 
"  for  me  to  accept  as  a  present,  however 
"  kindly  and  generously  intended  by  you.  I 
"  therefore  declared  myself  trustee,  not  pos- 
"  sessor ;  and  offered  him  to  sale,  intending  to 
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"  vest  the  purchase  money  in  the  Funds,  and 
"  in  your  name.  After  some  months'  trial,  I 
"  found  that  admiration  and  commendation 
"  were  more  plenty  than  money  ;  so  that  the 
"  best  I  could  do,  was  to  sell  him  for  £  500. ; 
"  or  rather  a  bond  for  that  money,  payable 
"  three  years  hence :  which  bond  is  now  in  my 
"  strong  box,  inclosed  in  a  paper,  declaring 
"  that  it  belongs  to  you. — I  hope  you  will  not 
"  take  amiss  my  determination,  that  the  money 
"  for  which  the  horse  is  sold  shall  be  yours, 
"  and  not  mine.  I  should  not  be  easy  one 
"  moment,  if  it  were  otherwise ;  and  your 
u  making  no  difficulties  in  receiving  it,  will  be 
"  a  great  additional  obligation/' 
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SECTION  VI. 


Lord  Chatham  appointed  Minister  in  July  1766  —  succeeded 
by  the  Duke  of  Grqfton  —  Lord  Barrington  proposed  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  September,  1767  —  His 
Answer  —  Riots  in  London  in  April,  1768  —  TJie  Military 
called  out—  Death  of  Alien  in  St.  George's  Fields—The 
Secretary  at  War's  Letter  to  the  Officers  —  Motion  for  In- 
quiry in  the  House  of  Commons. 


I  N  July,  1766,  Mr.  Pitt  was  created  Earl  of 
Chatham  and  appointed  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
holding  with  that  office  the  situation  of  Prime 
Minister.  Lord  Barrington's  first  interview 
with  him  was  in  the  anti-room  of  the  King's 
Closet,  just  after  the  new  Minister  had  received 
the  Privy  Seal  ;  and  was  as  cordial  and  cohfi- 
dential  on  Lord  Chatham's  part,  as  could  be. 
The  Earl  of  Northington  was  appointed  Lord 
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President  of  the  Council ;  Lord  Camden, 
Chancellor ;  Lord  Granby,  Commander  in 
Chief:  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  first  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  ;  Mr.  Charles  Townshend,  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer ;  and  (in  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond's room)  the  Earl  of  Shelburne  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  State. 

Lord  Chatham's  health  soon  incapacitated 
him  from  executing  the  official  duties  of  his 
new  situation  as  Premier;  and  from  that 
period,  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  Administration 
may  properly  be  considered  to  have  com- 
menced. It  seemed,  however,  a  continuation 
of  the  same  Ministry,  until  Lord  Chatham  re- 
signed the  Privy  Seal.  Before  that  event, 
Mr.  Charles  Townshend  died  in  the  beginning 
of  September,  1767-  Lord  Barrington  was 
then  at  Beckett,  where  he  received  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  the  Duke  of  Grafton. 

Grosvenor-square,  September  12,  1767. 
"  My  Lord, 

"  You  will  agree  with  me,  that  the  King's 
*«  Servants  have  received  a  considerable  blow, 
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"  by  being  deprived  df  Mr.  Townshend's  abi- 
"  lities.  Your  Lordship  will  also  probably 
"join  with  me  in  lamenting,  that  at  a  time 
"  when  the  friends  of  Government  in  general 
"  should  forget  smaller  considerations,  to  give 
"  their  assistance  to  the  utmost  of  their  power, 
"  Lord  North  should  by  some  untoward,  as 
"  well  as  untimely  circumstances,  find  it  im- 
"  possible  for  him  to  succeed  to  Mr.  Towns- 
"  hend's  employment ;  though  he  has  given 
"  the  strongest  assurances  of  the  most  efficient 
46  support  on  all  occasions. 

"  I  can  well  conceive,  that  the  employment 
"  is  not  that,  which  your  Lordship  wrould  in 
"  the  first  instance  pitch  upon  ;  which  will  be 
"an  additional  reason  to  regret,  that  Lord 
"  North  declined  it.  And  yet,  my  Lord, 
"  when  I  considered  the  very  able  manner  in 
"  which  you  conducted  a  very  delicate  Sessions 
"  of  Parliament  seven  years  ago,  I  sliould  have 
"  been  wanting  in  my  duty,  if  I  had  not  re- 
"  presented  to  his  Majesty,  that  your  Lordship 
"  was  the  only  man  who  could  now  fill  that 
"  post,  so  as  to  give  weight  and  credit  to  the 

Q 
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"  King's  affairs.  It  is  by  His  Majesty's  com- 
"  mands,  that  I  write  to  acquaint  your  Lord- 
"  ship  of  these  particulars  ;  who  orders  me  to 
"  add,  that  it  is  impossible  to  feel  more  the 
"  truth  of  what  I  had  presumed  to  recommend. 
"  I  shall  therefore  flatter  myself,  that  these 
"  considerations  will  induce  your  Lordship  to 
"  take  upon  you  a  post,  which  otherwise  would 
"  greatly  embarrass  the  King's  affairs.  Lord 
"  Mansfield  holds  the  Seals  in  the  mean  while  : 
"  and  as  I  understand  your  Lordship  comes 
"  to  town  on  Tuesday,  you  will  have  an  op- 
"  portunity  of  being  at  Court  on  Wednesday ; 
"  though  I  imagine  it  will  not  be  possible  for 
"  the  arrangement  to  take  place,  till  the  return 
"  of  a  letter  to  Lord  Granby ;  whose  concur- 
"  rence  the  King  wishes,  before  he  can  appoint 
"  any  one  to  succeed  your  Lordship.  As  this 
"  will  carry  it  on  till  the  end  of  the  week,  I 
"  shall  profit  of  that  time  to  pass  this  week 
"  with  Mr.  Bradshaw,  not  in  idleness,  in  the 
"  country  ;  but  shall  return  the  very  beginning 
"  of  the  next.  On  my  side,  if  your  Lordship 
"  undertakes  the  employment,  I  shall  do  all 
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"  that  depends  on  me,  to  make  it  agreeable  to 
"  you.  We  have  very  good  accounts  of  Lord 
"  Chatham,  which  is  the  only  comfort  I  have 
"  met  with  lately ;  so  much  have  accidents 
"  combined  to  make  our  late  political  scene 
"  unpleasing.  I  have  the  honour,  &c/' 

Lord  Barrington  immediately  wrote  to  the 
Duke  in  the  following  terms. 

"  I  am  honoured  by  your  Grace's  letter  of 
"  this  day ;  and  I  will  not  sleep,  before  I  have 
"  answered  it  fully.  However,  as  the  messenger 
"  must  be  tired,  and  as  I  find  a  few  hours  will 
"  make  no  difference  to  your  Grace,  I  will  not 
"  send  him  away  before  I  rise  to-morrow 
"  morning ;  and  the  rather,  as  somewhat  new 
"  may  occur,  after  consulting  my  pillow. 

"  I  am  seriously  concerned  and  disappointed, 
"  that  Lord  North  has  declined  being  Chan- 
"  cellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  for  I  have  long 
"  thought  him  the  man  in  England  best  fitted 
"  for  that  employment.  In  consequence  of 
"  this  opinion,  I  very  much  pressed  the  Duke 
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"  of  Newcastle,  to  make  choice  of  him  instead 
"  of  me,  at  the  -beginning  of  the  present  reign; 
"  and  my  esteem  of  his  Lordship  has  constantly 
"  increased,  in  proportion  to  my  opportunities 
"  of  knowing  him. 

"  I  had  also,  I  confess,  a  private  reason  for 
"  wishing  Lord  North  might  succeed  Mr. 
"  Townshend  ;  for  being  sensible  how  diffi- 
"  cult  the  circumstances  of  these  times  have 
"  made  it,  to  fill  his  employment  with  persons 
"  of  much  better  abilities  than  myself,  I  fore- 
"  saw  a  probability  of  what  has  happened. 
"  Honourable  as  the  offer  now  made  me  is,  I 
"  have  always  feared  it,  because  I  think  I  am 
"  not  equal  to  the  station.  The  office  part  of 
"  the  business  I  have  done,  when  it  was  much 
"  more  laborious,  comprehensive,  and  difficult  ; 
"  but  to  the  Parliamentary  part  (now  much 
"  more  important  and  nice  than  when  I  held 
"  the  Seal)  I  am  not  equal. 

"  However,  my  Lord,  if  on  the  whole  His 
Majesty  should,  in  the  present  juncture, 
think  it  useful  for  his  service,  that  the  Ex- 
chequer  Seal  should  be  again  entrusted  to 
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"  me,  till  it  can  be  placed  in  better  hands,  I 
"  will  most  readily  and  dutifully  receive  it. 
"  The  King  has  long  known,  that  I  am  en- 
"  tirely  devoted  to  him  ;  having  no  political 
"  connections  with  any  man,  being  determined 
"  never  to  form  one,  and  conceiving  that  in 
"  this  age,  the  country  and  its  Constitution  are 
"  best  served  by  an  unbiassed  attachment  to 
"  the  Crown.  I  shall  not,  my  Lord,  make 
"  any  terms,  or  expect  any  indemnification, 
"  for  exchanging  a  situation,  which  I  may 
"  reasonably  think  permanent  enough,  for  one 
"  the  most  precarious  in  the  kingdom.  I  have 
"  long  held  office,  only  while  it  should  be  con- 
venient for  his  Majesty ;  and  therefore  I  have 
as  little  right,  as  inclination,  to  drive  a  bar- 
gain with  my  Sovereign. 
"  However  hazardous,  laborious,  vexatious, 
or  difficult  the  employment  may  be,  I  fairly 
"  confess  the  offer  of  it  comes  attended  by  se- 
"  veral  agreeable  circumstances.  Among  these 
"  I  must  particularly  reckon,  its  having  been 
"  previously  offered  to  Lord  North,  and  de- 
"  clined  by  him ;  for  while  there  was  a  chance 
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"  of  his  being  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  I 
"  could  not  have  accepted  that  office,  without 
"  great  reluctance/' 

The  next  morning  early,  a  second  mes- 
senger arrived  from  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  with 
the  following  letter. 

<e  Woodford,  on  my  road  to  Euston, 

Saturday. 
"  My  dear  Lord, 

"  A  letter  from  Lord  North  has  just  been 
"  delivered  to  me,  since  I  left  London ;  and 
"  so  turned,  as  leads  me  to  think,  he  will  still 
"  accept  the  offer,  that  has  been  made  to  him. 
"  If  so,  your  Lordship  will  rejoice  at  it  as 
"  much  as  I  do ;  for  though  I  am  convinced 
"  you  would  have  exerted  your  zeal  for  the 
"  King's  service,  yet  I  am  clear,  as  I  said  be- 
"  fore,  the  post  was  not  the  most  pleasing  to 
"  your  Lordship. 

"  We  shall  then  have  the  support  of  two 
"  able  and  effective  servants  of  the  Crown: 
"  and  I  doubt  not,  that  our  joint  and  earnest 
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"  endeavours  may  still  defend  the  throne,  from 
"  the  factions  that  surround  it.  This  will  alter 
"  nothing  in  my  coming  to  London,  which 
<«  will  be  on  Monday  se'nnight,  where  I  shall 
"  hope  to  meet  with  Lord  North.  I  flatter 
"  myself  also  of  being  able  to  assure  your 
"  Lordship  at  the  same  time,  of  the  real  esteem 
"  and  regard  with  which  I  have  the  honour 
"  to  be,  Sec" 

Lord  Barrington  then  added  the  following 
Postscript  to  his  letter  of  the  preceding  night. 

"  Sunday  morning,  past  six  o'clock. 

"  P.  S.  I  am  this  moment  honoured  by 
"  your  Grace's  letter,  dated  from  Woodford ; 
"  and  I  receive  it  with  very  great  pleasure 
"  indeed.  I  might  now  save  you  the  trouble 
"  of  reading  the  long  letter  I  wrote  last  night, 
"  in  answer  to  your  first :  but  on  the  whole,  I 
"  have  ventured  to  send  it ;  that  you  may  know, 
"  once  for  all,  my  sentiments  about  public 
"  station ;  sentiments  so  founded,  that  they 
"  can  never  vary.  I  most  earnestly  hope  that 
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"  Lord  North  mil  accept  the  situation,  for 
"  which  he  is  so  perfectly  qualified  by  nature 
"  and  experience.  In  that  pleasing  expecta- 
"  tion  I  shall  remain,  till  I  hear  his  final  deci- 
"  sion :  and  till  then  I  shall  be,  my  Lord,  just 
"  as  if  no  offer  had  been  made  to  me ;  except 
"  that  I  shall  ever  remember  your  Grace's 
"  goodness,  and  your  kind  opinion  of  me. 
"  As  soon  as  you  come  to  town,  I  will  take  the 
"  earliest  opportunity  of  expressing  my  acknow- 
",  ledgment  in  person." 

During  the  Spring  of  176*8,  soon  after  the 
General  Election,  there  were  many  riots  in  and 
near  London.  They  began  in  March,  on  the 
£9th  of  which  month,  Lord  Weymouth,  then 
Secretary  of  State,  signified  the  King's  plea- 
sure, that  the  troops  within  call  should  be  in 
readiness  to  assist  the  Civil  Magistrate  on  his 
application. 

The  riots  continued  during  the  month  of 
April.  Lord  Weymouth  strongly  recommended 
the  preservation  of  public  peace,  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenants  of  Middlesex  and  Surry  ;  and  on 
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the  17th  of  that  month,  wrote  to  the  Justices 
of  those  Counties  the  letter,  which  occasioned 
one  of  the  libels,  for  which  Mr.  Wilkes  was 
expelled  the  House  of  Commons.    On  the  27th, 
Lord  Barrington  ordered  the  Horse  and  Foot 
Guards  to  give  their  assistance,  when  required  : 
and  on  the  29th,  the  Magistrates  of  Surrj  at- 
tending the  King's  Bench  Prison,  applied  to 
him  for  cavalry,  to  be  quartered  in  the  Bo- 
rough, on  account  of  the  violences  committed 
the  preceding  day.     This  he  declined  doing : 
but    acquainted    the  Justices,  where  troops, 
both  horse  and  foot,  might  be  had,  if  wanted. 
The  riots  continuing,  on  the  6th  of  May,  Lord 
Weymouth  ordered  one  hundred  men  to  be 
sent  to  the  King's  Bench  Prison.     This  was 
done  the  following  day  :    and  the  guard  was 
ordered  to  be  relieved,  whenever,  on  consul- 
tation with  the  Justices,  it  should  be  deemed 
necessary.     On  the  9th,  the  Magistrates  sent 
for  a  detachment  of  the  Horse  Guards,  and 
had  them.     On  the  10th  of  May,  Allen  was 
killed  by  a  soldier,  employed  by  order  of  the 
Justices  to  seize  a  rioter.     Ensign  Murray,  of 
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the  third  regiment  of  Guards,  hearing  the  re- 
port of  a  gun,  ran  up  and  inquired,  how  it 
came  to   be   fired   without   his   orders.     The 
soldier  answered,  that  his  piece  went  off  at 
half  cock,  without  intention.     This  man  and 
two  others  were  apprehended.     He  was,  how- 
ever,  discharged  the   next  day,  nobody  ap- 
pearing against  him :  but  evidence  was  pro- 
duced against  the  other  two;    of  whom  one 
was   bailed,    while    the    other    continued    in 
prison,  till  he  was  tried  and  acquitted  at  the 
following  Assizes  for  Surry.     The  man,  who 
really  did  the  act,  immediately  after  his  dis- 
charge went  to  the  Parade,  and  told  his  com- 
rades, it  was  very  unjust  that  any  body  should 
be  in  prison  for  what  he  had  done,  though 
without  intention :  but  soon  after,  being  sen- 
sible of  the  danger  to  himself  from  this  de- 
claration, he  went  off,  and  was  not  afterwards 
heard  of. 

Lord  Barrington  was  immediately  informed 
of  these  facts,  and  of  the  effect  they  had  pro- 
duced on  the  minds  of  the  soldiers.  Various 
attempts  had  been  made  to  entice  them  tQ 
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join  the  rioters.  The  Guards,  both  horse  and 
foot,  had  been  some  days  employed  to  keep 
the  peace,  very  much  to  their  own  disquiet : 
eighteen  of  them  had  been  wounded,  some 
severely,  on  this  desperate  service.  They 
had  long  known  that  disobedience  subjected 
them  to  capital  punishment :  they  now  found 
that  obedience  did  not  exempt  them  from 
imprisonment,  or  trial  for  murder.  How  were 
they  for  the  future  to  act  with  safety?  A 
party  was  to  relieve  the  Guard  at  the  King's 
Bench  Prison,  the  next  morning :  it  was- 
doubtful  whether  they  would  march  from  the 
Parade.  The  least  hesitation  in  the  soldiery, 
was  an  absolute  surrender  of  the  cities  of 
London  and  Westminster,  into  the  hands  of 
the  mob.  The  sailors,  to  the  amount  of  many 
thousands,  had  in  a  body  petitioned  Parlia- 
ment the  day  before,  for  increase  of  pay. 
They  still  kept  together ;  and  forced  their 
comrades,  from  on  board  the  trading  ships  in 
the  River,  to  join  them.  The  glass  grinders, 
journeymen  tailors,  coal-heavers,  and  others, 
also  assembled  in  great  numbers.  No  man 
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knew  whether  they  might  not  unite  with  the 
mob,  which  had  committed  so  many  riots 
near  the  King's  Bench  Prison,  where  their 
hero,  Wilkes,  was  confined.  It  seemed  evi- 
dent, that  nothing  kept  any  of  them  in  order, 
but  the  fear  of  the  soldiery.  While  Lord 
Barrington  was  considering  what  was  best  to 
be  done  in  this  critical  and  embarrassing 
situation,  he  received  a  visit  from  two  of  the 
Justices,  who  had  exerted  themselves  in  pre- 
serving the  peace  in  the  Borough  of  South- 
wark.  They  came  to  desire,  that  a  detachment 
of  Guards  might  be  stationed,  so  as  to  save 
the  house  of  Mr.  Gillam  from  the  mob;  ex- 
asperated by  the  spirited  opposition,  which 
he  had  given  to  their  proceedings.  In  the 
course  of  the  conversation,  they  informed  him 
that  the  soldiers,  who  had  been  under  the 
orders  of  the  Civil  Magistrate,  had  behaved 
incomparably  well  in  every  respect.  This 
gave  birth  to  an  idea,  that  commending  the 
Guards  for  their  past  good  conduct,  and  pro- 
vmising  them  protection  while  they  continued 
to  behave  well,  would  excite  and  encouragt 
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them.  His  Lordship  consulted  some  officers 
of  very  good  judgment ;  who  entirely  agreeing 
with  him  in  opinion,  he  proposed  the  matter  to 
the  King ;  and,  with  His  Majesty's  approba- 
tion, wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  Field 
Officer  in  waiting. 

"  War  Office,  May  11,  1768. 
"  Sir, 

"  Having  this  day  had  the  honour  of 
"  mentioning  to  the  King,  the  behaviour  of 
"  the  detachments  from  the  several  battalions 
"  of  Foot  Guards,  which  have  been  lately 
"  employed  in  assisting  the  Magistrates  and 
"  preserving  the  public  peace,  I  have  great 
"  pleasure  in  informing  you,  that  His  Majesty 
"  highly  approves  of  the  conduct  both  of  the 
"  officers  and  men,  and  means  that  his  gracious 
"  approbation  should  be  communicated  to 
"  them  through  you. 

"  Employing  the  troops  on  so  disagreeable 
"  a  service,  always  gives  me  pain ;  but  the 
"  circumstances  of  the  present  time  make  it 
"  necessary.  I  am  persuaded  they  see  that 
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"necessity,  and  will  continue  as  they  have 
"  done,  to  perform  their  duty  with  alacrity. 
"  I  beg  you  will  be  pleased  to  assure  them, 
"  that  every  possible  regard  shall  be  shewn 
"  to  them.  Their  zeal  and  good  behaviour 
"  on  this  occasion,  deserve  it :  and  in  case 
"  any  disagreeable  circumstance  should  hap- 
"  pen  in  the  execution  of  their  duty,  they 
"  shall  have  every  defence  and  protection,  that 
"  the  Law  can  authorize,  and  this  Office  can 
"  give/' 

This  letter  was,  the  following  day,  read  to 
the  men.  The  officers  who  attended,  thought 
it  had  a  very  good  effect:  it  certainly  pro- 
duced no  bad  one.  A  copy  of  the  letter  got 
into  the  Orderly  Book,  and  from  thence  into 
the  newspapers. 

His  Lordship's  attention  to  the  soldiers  did 
not  end  here.  He  ordered  them  and  Ensign 
Murray  to  be  defended  by  the  Crown  Law- 
yers. The  soldier,  who  was  in  prison,  was 
maintained  at  the  public  expense.  After  his 
acquittal,  thirty  guineas  were  publicly  given 
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to  him  by  his   Captain,  Colonel  Whitshed; 
who  added  these  words. 

"  I  have  received  his  Majesty's  orders, 
"  through  the  Secretary  at  War,  to  give  you 
"  thirty  guineas,  for  your  having  suffered  so 
"  much,  and  been  so  long  imprisoned  on  a 
"  false  accusation  :  and  at  the  same  time  I 
"  must  tell  you,  that  had  you  done  any  thing 
"  contrary  to  the  Laws,  he  would  have  been 
"  equally  ready  to  have  brought  you  to  jus- 
"  tice,  as  he  is  now  graciously  pleased  to  give 
"  you  this,  in  compensation  for  what  you  have 

wrongfully  suffered." 


-u 


At  the  same  time,  ten  guineas  were  in  like 
manner  given  to  the  soldier  who  had  been 
bailed ;  and  two  guineas  each  to  those  who, 
during  their  attendance  on  the  Civil  Magis- 
trate, had  been  wounded  by  the  mob. 

On  the  day  for  the  Supplies  of  the  Army, 
in  the  next  Session  of  Parliament,  Lord  Bar- 
rington  was  warmly  attacked  upon  this  sub- 
ject. He  acknowledged  and  justified  the  fact. 
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Soon  after,  a  Motion  was  made,  "  That  a 
"  Committee  be  appointed,  to  inquire  into 
"  the  conduct  of  the  Magistrates,  and  the 
"  employment  of  the  military  power,  in  the 
"  suppressing  of  the  riots  and  tumults  in 
"  St.  George's  Fields,  on  the  10th  day  of  May 
"  last ;  and  into  the  orders  and  directions, 
"  given  relative  thereunto,  by  any  of  his 
"  Majesty's  Secretaries  of  State,  or  by  His 
"  Majesty's  Secretary  at  War,  together  with 
"  the  course  which  has  been  held  concerning 
"  the  public  prosecutions  on  that  occasion/' 
His  Lordship  did  not  decline  an  inquiry; 
but  it  was  not  agreed  to  by  the  House.  The 
minority  was  only  thirty-nine  to  two  hundred 
and  forty-five.  The  next  year,  when  the 
matter  was  again  brought  before  the  House, 
in  a  shape  somewhat  different,  the  minority 
was  only  thirty-three.  This  shewed  what  was 
the  sense,  even  of  the  Opposition,  on  the 
subject:  they  had,  in  the  course  of  each  Ses- 
sion, divided  more  than  one  hundred  and 
thirty,  on  questions  of  another  nature. 
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SECTION  VII. 


Further  Correspondence —with  General  Elliott— Lord  Chan- 
cellor  Camden — Lord  North—  Circular  Letter,  on  Promotions 
in  the  Army. 


BARRINGTON'S  strict  adherence  to  the 
regulations  which  he  had  adopted,  was  in 
some  instances  attended  with  a  degree  of 
regret.  There  was  hardly  an  officer  in  the 
service,  whom  he  more  valued  and  respected, 
and  to  whose  merits  he  bore  more  unqualified 
testimony,  than  General  Elliott,  the  veteran 
defender  of  Gibraltar ;  yet  when  he  pressed 
for  a  favour  for  his  own  son,  inconsistent  with 
the  general  rules  of  office,  Lord  Barrington 
remained  inflexible ;  and  afterwards,  on  its 
being  granted  through  the  personal  inter- 
ference qf  the  King  and  ot  the  Commander 
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in  Chief,  Lord  Barrington,  in  his  official 
communication  of  the  appointment  to  the 
General,  disdained  to  assume  to  himself  the 
smallest  merit  on  the  occasion.  I  insert  his 
two  letters  as  examples,  among  many,  of  the 
candour  and  manly  propriety  of  his  behaviour. 

To  Lieut.  Gen.  Elliott,  Nov.  25,  1767. 

"  I  have  kept  jny  promise,  to  consider  the 
proposal  relative  to  your  son,  and  I  have  done 
it  with  the  greatest  disposition  to  oblige  you. 
I  am  sorry  that  the  result  is  an  opinion,  that 
I  ought  to  adhere  to  a  rule  never  once  broken 
by  me,  not  to  procure  an  exchange,  where 
there  is  any  money  given  or  received. 

"  When  exchanges  are  made  on  equal  terms, 
they  arise  from  such  a  mutual  convenience  as 
seldom  happens,  and  they  should  not  be  too 
frequent ;  but  if  pecuniary  considerations  are 
once  introduced  or  allowed,  there  will  scarcely 
be  such  a  thing,  as  an  officer  contented  with 
his  corps.  Is  a  young  man  in  disgrace  with 
his  superiors,  on  account  of  his  conduct? 
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Instead  of  considering  how  he  shall  mend  it, 
he  looks  out  for  another  regiment.  Is  another 
in  debt?  Instead  of  paying  it  by  frugality, 
he  looks  out  for  somebody  who  will  give  him 
money  to  exchange  commissions.  Does  a 
corps  go  abroad  to  a  disagreeable  station? 
The  officers,  who  have  got  or  can  raise  any 
money,  exchange  with  needy  men,  and  shame- 
fully stay  at  home.  I  might  enumerate  many 
more  such  probable  cases.  I  am  sensible 
that  none  of  them  exist  in  the  present  in- 
stance :  but  what  is  once  done  innocently,  will 
be  often  repeated  inconveniently ;  especially 
in  a  country  like  this,  with  some  hundred 
unreasonable  Parliament  men,  supported  by 
unreasonable  but  powerful  patrons.  Many 
years  of  my  life  have  been  spent  in  warfare 
against  these  gentlemen  :  and  whenever  I  have 
success,  it  arises  intirely  from  an  invariable 
adherence  to  good  general  rules,  without  ad- 
mitting one  single  exception.  I  do  assure 
you,  nothing  is  more  impossible,  than  to  make 
men  comprehend  or  allow  any  distinctions, 
which  weigh  against  their  desires. 
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"  I  will  also  frankly  confess,  that  I  fear  t0 
introduce  a  practice  of  bringing  on  this  estab- 
lishment, through  the  Irish,  younger  captains 
than  it  would  be  thought  expedient  to  promote 
here,  at  the  same  age.  A  troop,  or  company, 
is  a  command  which  requires  experience  and 
a  cool  heacb  especially  in  quarters,  and  when 
employed  at  the  requisition  of  the  Civil  Ma- 
gistrate. I  declare,  I  should  have  a  thorough 
confidence  in  your  son's  discretion,  because 
he  has  been  educated  by  you ;  and,  therefore, 
I  should  be  happy  to  assist  in  bringing  him 
hither,  by  an  exchange  without  money,  which 
would  not  often  be  proposed ;  but  requests  to 
exchange  with  money,  once  granted,  would 
soon  become  frequent ;  and  as  I  said  before, 
what  is  done  for  one  man  in  this  country,  can- 
not be  denied  to  more. 

"  If  you  do  not  believe  these  motives  would 
operate  on  me,  equally  in  the  case  of  the 
nearest  relation,  or  dearest  friend  I  have  in  the 
world,  you  will  not  judge  according  to  your 
usual  justice  and  candour/' 
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To  the  Same,  Dec.  25,  1767. 

"  Your  son  is  a  Captain  in  Mordaunt's,  of 
which  I  send  you  the  earliest  information,  and 
wish  you  much  joy  of  an  event,  which  you 
have  so  warmly  at  heart.  Nothing  is  more 
unmanly,  than  assuming  any  merit,  to  which 
one  has  no  claim ;  and,  therefore,  I  must 
frankly  acknowledge,  that  the  whole  transac- 
tion was  settled  between  the  King  and  Lord 
Granby  :  and  that  I  have  no  hand  in  it,  farther 
than  signing  the  notification  by  his  Majesty's 
command.  However,  I  can  profess  with  much 
sincerity,  that  I  rejoice  in  an  event  so  agree- 
able to  you,  and  so  advantageous  to  Captain 
Elliott." 

Lord  Barrington  maintained  the  same  un- 
altered line  of  conduct,  in  case  of  applications 
from  his  brethren  in  Administration.  As  an 
example  I  insert  the  following. 
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To  the  Lord  Chancellor  Camden,  March%7, 1768. 

"  On  all  these  occasions,  my  Lord,  I  am 
told  of  the  practice  of  allowing  regimental 
officers  to  go  out  on  their  pay  :  to  which  I 
answer,  that  I  abominate  that  practice,  and 
always  oppose  it  to  the  utmost,  as  detrimental 
to  the  service  in  general ;  though  I  sometimes 
do  it,  in  compliance  with  the  absolute  com- 
mands of  the  Crown.  Such  an  abuse  is  in 
some  measure  excused  by  ancient  practice, 
and  regimental  conveniency ;  but  to  extend 
it  to  Governments,  the  Staff,  &c.  would  be 
entirely  new,  and  without  a  single  argument 
for  it.  There  is  no  such  thing  known,  in  any 
such  military  establishment  here,  as  a  Deputy  : 
every  man  is  to  do  his  own  duty  while  he  can, 
and  is  to  receive  his  own  pay.  And  the  same 
good  rule  is  followed  in  respect  to  the  civil 
officers  of  the  army,  as  Commissary  of  Stores, 
&c.  However,  I  confess  that  continual  appli- 
^  cations  are  made  to  break  through  it :  and  this 
shews  the  absolute  necessity  of  resisting  the 
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urgent  solicitations,  ingenious  distinctions,  and 
specious  arguments  of  interested  men. 

"  I  have  heard  of  Colonel  Munster's  merit ; 
and  I  am  on  all  occasions  a  warm  advocate 
for  those  brave  foreigners,  who  embarked  in 
our  service  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  war : 
but  I  submit  to  your  Lordship's  consideration, 
whether  that  very  circumstance  of  his  being 
a  foreigner,  does  not  increase  the  imprudence 
of  introducing  an  exceptionable  novelty  for 
his  benefit.  The  Government  of  St.  Philip's 
is  one  of  the  best  things,  which  an  English 
officer  can  have ;  and  it  is  thought  the  better 
for  being  .a  sine  cure.  Most  of  our  Generals 
have  numbered  old  Cracherode's  days,  with 
longing  expectation ;  and  they  would  be  very 
clamorous,  if  an  unexpected  reversion  destroyed 
their  hopes.  He  cannot  live  long,  and  then  I 
most  sincerely  wish  Colonel  Minister  may  be 
his  successor. 

"  Pardon,  my  good  Lord,  every  thing  in 
this  letter,  and  in  him,  who  is  with  the  most 
perfect  respect/'  &c. 
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I  shall  add  only  one  more  example ;  being 
an  answer  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Prime 
Minister  himself,  an  old  and  intimate  friend, 
for  .whom  he  had  long  had  the  greatest  value 
and  esteem. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  North,  Dec.  10,  1771. 

"  I  am  not  surprised  that  you  are  so  anxious 
to  oblige  Sir  Gilbert  Elliott :  you  cannot  love 
and  esteem  him  more,  you  cannot  rate  his 
importance  higher,  than  I  do  :  and  yet  I  must 
not  assist,  in  getting  a  company  for  his  son. 

"  Two  invariable  and  indispensable  rules 
of  the  Army  are,  that  every  man  shall  begin 
military  life  with  the  lowest  commission,  and 
that  he  shall  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age, 
before  he  obtains  any.  The  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond was  older,  before  he  was  an  Ensign  in 
the  Guards;  in  which  station  he  remained 
several  years,  till  he  got  a  company  in  some 
new  levies.  Your  Lordship  must  recollect, 
that  you  recommended  the  son  of  an  Earl,  for 
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colours  in  a  marching  regiment,  which  he 
could  not  have  till  he  was  sixteen  complete. 
The  late  Duke  of  Cumberland,  when  he  com- 
manded in  chief,  gave  an  ensigncy  to  the 
orphan  son  of  an  officer,  who  lost  his  life  in  the 
service;  but  finding  the  boy  not  to  be  of  a 
proper  age,  recalled  his  commission,  educated 
and  maintained  him  till  he  was  turned  of  six- 
teen, and  then  gave  him  a  newr  one  in  another 
regiment. 

"  Mr.  Elliott  was  not,  I  believe,  ten  years 
of  age,  when  he  held  a  commission  of  Lieu- 
tenant, and  soon  after,  he  was  most  irregularly 
made  a  Captain.  At  the  reduction  of  the 
corps,  he  was  not  kept  on  any  list,  or  put  on 
half  pay ;  I  know  Sir  Gilbert  was  above  re- 
ceiving any ;  but  his  son  could  not  have  been 
allowed  either  rank  or  emolument,  after  the 
North  Briton  had  published  his  case.  Other 
boys,  who  were  known  to  be  under  age,  were 
struck  off  when  their  regiments  were  reduced  ; 
of  which  I  happen  to  be  acquainted  with  one 
instance.  Some  Boy-lieutenants  and  Ensigns 
escaped  observation ;  and  a  few  of  them  have 

T 
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very  possibly  exchanged,  by  recommendation 
of  Colonels,  with  officers  who  wanted  to  retire 
on  half  pay  :  if  Mr.  Elliott  had  not  unfortu- 
nately been  appointed  a  Captain,  he,  like 
others,  might  have  escaped  notice,  and  have 
got  advantageously  into  the  service  :  I  heartily 
wish  he  had,  both  for  his  sake  and  mine. 

"  As  to  the  precedents  mentioned  to  your 
Lordship,  I  know  nothing  of  them  ;  but  I  will 
inform  myself  by  conversing  with  Sir  Gilbert 
Elliott.  I  am  certain,  nothing  irregular  has 
been  done  on  this  establishment,  since,  for  my 
sins,  military  recommendation  devolved  on  me. 
Precedents  are  only  to  be  followed,  when  they 
are  good :  when  bad,  they  are  to  be  used  no 
otherwise  than  as  light-houses  are  at  sea. 

"  Mr.  Steuart  bought  an  Ensigncy  some 
years  ago  in  the  thirty-seventh  regiment,  and 
afterwards  a  Lieutenancy  in  the  seventh.  His 
father,  Lord  Bute,  has  asked  a  company  for 
him  of  the  King  through  me ;  but  he  cannot 
have  one,  till  he  shall  be  so  recommended  by 
some  Colonel  of  a  regiment,  where  the  Lieu- 
tenants of  any  standing  cannot  purchase. 
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The  nephew  of  the  present  Secretary  at  War 
bought  a  Cornetcy ;  served  six  years  till  he 
was  eldest  in  that  rank,  and  then  bought  the 
Lieutenancy.  What  shall  I  say  to  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Steuart,  Mr.  Price,  or  many  others,  if 
Mr.  Elliott  is  a  Captain  before  them  ?  I  shall 
be  told  with  great  truth,  that  his  former  com- 
mission is  a  nullity,  though  it  still  remains  in 
his  possession  :  the  whole  world  will  condemn 
me,  and  what  is  worst  of  all,  I  shall  condemn 
myself," 

Some  of  the  general  principles,  which  Lord 
Barrington  had  laid  down  for  himself  in  the 
execution  of  his  office,  and  to  which  he  ad- 
hered with  so  much  strictness,  will  be  found 
in  the  following  circular  letter. 

To  C.  Gould,  Esq.  Advocate  General,  Feb.  8, 1766. 

"  I  have  laid  before  the  King  your  letter 
of  the  31st  day  of  January,  containing  a  report 
of  the  Board  of  General  Officers,  on  a  matter 
referred  to  them  by  His  Majesty,  in  my  letter 
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of  the  3d  day  of  October  last,  touching  the 
different  prices  to  be  given  for  commissions 
in  the  army,  in  cases  where  he  shall  please  to 
allow  them  to  be  sold.  The  King  entirely 
approves  the  said  report,  and  every  particular 
therein  contained.  His  Majesty  commands 
me  to  express  his  perfect  satisfaction  to  the 
officers  who  have  signed  it ;  and  to  acquaint 
them,  that  he  will  order  what  they  recommend, 
to  be  invariably  observed  for  the  future,  under 
pain  of  his  highest  displeasure. 

"  Having  now  finished  what  I  am  com- 
manded by  the  King  to  communicate  to  the 
Board,  I  take  this  opportunity  of  conveying 
through  you,  Sir,  to  the  Generals  who  com- 
pose it,  some  thoughts  on  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  the  regiments  they  command, 
and  indeed  to  the  whole  army. 

"  Colonels  frequently  recommend,  that  offi- 
cers in  their  respective  corps  should  sell  com- 
missions, which  they  did  not  buy :  long  and 
faithful  service  has  worn  them  out ;  they  have 
.families ;  the  eldest  in  each  rank  are  able  and 
willing  to  purchase ;  they  all  deserve  prefer- 
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ment,  which  in  time  of  peace  can  scarcely  be 
obtained  in  any  other  way.  In  short,  the 
good  of  the  corps,  merit,  and  humanity,  all 
strongly  plead  for  the  indulgence  which  is 
recommended.  It  is  no  wonder,  that  these 
arguments  have  so  frequently  succeeded,  when 
any  one  of  them  would  be  sufficient  induce- 
ment, if  there  were  not  another  side  of  the 
question. 

"  Officers  who  buy,  are  permitted  to  sell. 
Men  who  find  themselves  growing  old  or  in- 
firm, dispose  of  their  commissions,  which  are 
purchased  by  the  young  and  the  healthy ;  and 
thus,  what  has  been  once  bought,  continues 
for  ever  at  sale,  especially  in  time  of  peace ; 
except  now  and  then,  in  a  case  of  sudden  or 
unexpected  death.  The  consequence  often  is, 
that  men,  who  come  into  the  army  with  the 
warmest  dispositions  to  the  service,  whose  bu- 
siness becomes  their  pleasure,  who  distinguish 
themselves  on  every  occasion  that  offers,  are 
kept  all  their  lives  in  the  lowest  ranks,  because 
they  are  poor.  These  meritorious  officers  have 
often  the  cruel  mortification,  of  seeing  them- 
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selves  commanded  by  young  men  of  opulent 
families,  who  came  much  later  into  the  service ; 
and  whose  fortunes  have  enabled  them  to 
amuse  themselves  frequently  elsewhere,  while 
the  others,  continually  at  quarters,  have  done 
the  duty  of  those  gentlemen,  and  have  learnt 
their  own. 

"  Flagrant  abuses  seldom  grow  up  at  once ; 
but  arise  from  circumstances,  of  which  the 
consequences  were  not  foreseen.  The  first 
time  a  commission  is  sold,  it  is  almost  always 
bought  by  a  good  officer,  the  next  in  succes- 
sion :  he  aftewards  asks  to  sell ;  the  corps  is 
changed,  the  senior  officers  have  merit  and 
long  service,  but  they  have  no  money.  This 
circumstance  does  not  prevent  the  transaction ; 
and  the  commission  is  purchased  perhaps  by 
the  youngest,  least  steady,  and  least  experi- 
enced of  that  corps,  or  of  some  other,  to  the 
great  scandal  and  detriment  of  the  service. 
Like  circumstances  happen  more  or  less  every 
change,  and  bring  with  them  the  same  distress 
and  ipischief.  Each  fresh  commission,  brought 
to  market,  multiplies  both:  and,  therefore, 
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instead  of  increasing  purchases,  they  cannot 
be  too  much  lessened,  so  far  as  is  consistent 
with  the  invariable  practice  of  the  army. 

"  That  Colonels  of  regiments  should  not 
attend  to  these  consequences,  is  not  matter 
either  of  wonder  or  of  blame :  their  care  is 
extended  no  further  than  to  their  own  corps, 
and  while  they  command  it ;  but  the  officer 
of  the  Crown  who  is  entrusted  with  the  im- 
portant charge  of  the  whole  army,  a  body 
whose  probable  duration  infinitely  exceeds  the 
short  space  allotted  to  individuals,  cannot  be 
too  vigilant,  lest  confined  temporary  conve- 
nience, or  compassion,  should  produce  general 
permanent  mischief,  or  distress.  To  be  firm 
in  preventing  future  evil,  by  immediate  refusal, 
is  not  the  least  difficult  part  of  his  duty.  He 
must  withstand  the  feelings  of  humanity,  and 
the  desire  to  please ;  he  must  expect  the  un- 
candid  interpretation  of  the  prejudiced,  the 
hasty  judgment  of  the  ignorant,  and  the  ma- 
lignant conclusion  of  the  disappointed, — arrows 
shot  in  the  dark,  against  which,  a  good  con- 
science is  an  insufficient  defence.  He  must 
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often  contradict  the  passions  and  interests  of 
the  powerful ;  and  even  disappoint  the  wishes 
and  expectations  of  the  deserving.  He  must 
acquire  a  great  many  enemies,  and  lose  a  great 
many  friends  :  and  yet  he  had  better  suffer  all 
this,  than  do  wrong. 

"  It  is  of  consequence,  that  the  army  should 
know  the  rules  of  the  service,  and  see  the  rea- 
son of  them.  That  officers  should  sell  what 
they  bought,  and  no  more,  has  long  been  a 
rule ;  and  perhaps  this  letter  will  tend  to  ex- 
plain the  grounds  on  which  it  was  established. 
If  that  rule  be  good,  can  it  be  too  invariably 
observed  ?  Specious  distinctions  will  be  made ; 
they  should  never  be  admitted,  for  every  de- 
viation tends  to  abuse.  Nothing  can  be  more 
fatal  for  the  army  in  general  than  occasional 
exceptions  from  good  regulations,  or  give  more 
advantage  to  the  unjust  attempts  of  the  impor- 
tunate and  of  the  great :  it  is  frequently  asked, 
what  can  be  done  with  an  officer  who  is  become 
useless  to  his  corps,  through  age,  wounds,  or 
infirmities  ?  It  must  be  owned,  there  are  too 
few  comfortable  retreats  from  active  service. 
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in  this  country.  However,  our  establishment 
affords  some  :  the  commissions  in  the  Invalids, 
small  Government  and  other  Garrison  em- 
ployments, always  properly  bestowed,  would 
go  a  great  way  ;  till  there  can  be  a  more  ample 
provision,  the  young  and  healthy  must  do  the 
duty  of  the  old  and  infirm  ;  and  they  can  suf- 
ficiently do  it  in  time  of  peace,  Hereafter,  in 
their  turn,  they  may  receive  the  like  benefit 
themselves ;  and  in  the  mean  time  escape  a 
thousand  mortifications,  to  which  indigent 
merit  is  too  often  exposed.  It  frequently  hap- 
pens in  the  army,  as  elsewhere,  that  want  of 
money  is  accompanied  by  a  want  of  assistihg 
friends  :  but  the  poor,  though  deserving  officer 
should  always  find  at  the  ,War  Office,  a  con- 
stant assertor  of  his  rights,  and  a  faithful 
guardian  of  his  interests." 
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SECTION  VIII. 


Lord  Barrington^ s  Opinion  on  the  American  War — His  Letter 
about  it  to  the  American  Secretary — Second  Letter — Third 
Letter — His  Letter  to  the  King — to  the  Prime  Minister — 
Fourth,  Letter  to  the  American  Secretary — His  Representation 
to  the  King. 

o 


IN  conjunction  with  the  other  members  of 
Administration,  Lord  Barrington  bore  the 
censures,  which  were  now  very  generally  di- 
rected against  the  supporters  of  the  American 
war  :  yet  no  person  less  merited  those  censures. 
There  is  the  clearest  and  most  decisive  evi- 
dence, that  Lord  Barrington  disapproved  the 
adopted  mode  of  coercion ;  and  that  he  sub- 
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mitted,  both  to  the  King  and  his  Ministers, 
his  sentiments  on  the  subject,  in  the  most  un- 
equivocal terms.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
some  may  think,  that  with  this  difference  of 
sentiment,  he  ought,  though  a  member  of  the 
Administration,  to  have  appealed  to  the  world, 
and  to  have  declared  his  opinion  to  be  contrary 
to  that  of  the  men,  with  whom  he  was  acting. 
Whether  this  would  have  been  honourable  in 
itself,  whether  it  would  have  been  expedient 
in  that  particular  instance,  and  whether  it 
would  have  been  a  proper  example  to  others, 
it  was  his  duty  to  decide,  as  the  only  respon- 
sible director  of  his  own  conduct.  His  opinion 
was  that,  though  it  then  became  his  duty  to 
remonstrate  with  his  colleagues  in  office,  it  was 
neither  honourable  nor  proper  for  him  to  ap- 
peal to  the  uninformed  judgments  of  others, 
and  to  play  a  game  of  popularity  at  the  expense 
of  the  public. 

The  Earl  of  Dartmouth  was  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  in  1774,  at  the  time 
when  the  very  decided  measures  were  taking, 
for  compelling  the  submission  of  America. 
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To  him  Lord  Barrington  addressed  the  fol- 
lowing letter. 

To  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  Nov.  12,  1774. 

"  In  the  present  state  of  the  Colony  of 
Massachusetts,  I  presume  it  is  not  an  impro- 
bable supposition,  that  no  magistrates  will  be 
found,  who  will  assist  with  their  authority  in 
executing  the  laws  made  by  the  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain  :  while  this  situation  continues, 
the  riotous  mobs,  directed  by  the  factious 
leaders  of  that  country,  must  govern  it ;  and 
they  cannot  be  quelled,  or  even  resisted  by  the 
army,  which  must  therefore  remain  in  a  dis-< 
graceful  inaction  ;  enriching  with  its  pay  a 
delinquent  Colony,  and  in  continual  hazarr 
of  insult  and  bloodshed. 

"  If  the  Massachusetts  should  be  in  this 
state,  it  will  immediately  become  a  question, 
what  should  be  done  with  the  seven  regiments 
now  there.  I  beg  leave  to  submit  to  your 
Lordship,  not  as  an  advice,  but  as  a  matter 
to  be  considered  by  better  heads  than  mine, 
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whether  they  and  their  General,  the  Governor, 
should  not  be  directed  to  leave  a  place,  where 
at  present  they  can  do  no  good,  and  without 
intention  may  do  harm. 

"  If  this  measure  should  be  adopted,  General 
Gage  might  be  instructed  to  remind  the  Co- 
lony, that  the  Parliament  has  made  laws,  and 
the  Government  has  sent  him  with  a  great 
number  of  troops,-  to  deliver  it  from  the  tyran- 
nical anarchy  under  which  it  has  long  suffered ; 
that  he  should  have  carried  this  good  purpose 
into  execution,  if  he  had  met  with  that  support 
from  the  magistrates  and  better  sort  of  people, 

which  was  naturally  to  be  expected ;  but  hav- 
/ 

ing  found  none,  to  inform  them  he  must  quit 
the  Colony,  leaving  it  in  its  present  distracted 
state,  until  it  shall  become  disposed  to  co-ope- 
rate in  helping  itself  to  a  better. 

"  It  is  unnecessary  to  trouble  your  Lord- 
ship now  with  my  opinion,  where  the  troops 
should  be  stationed  after  their  removal  from 
the  Massachusetts ;  but  there  are  places  not 
far  distant,  where  so  many  of  them  as  shall  be 
thought  needful,  may  renrain  in  safety  with 
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convenience,  and  at  moderate  expense,  till  £ 
proper  juncture  shall  offer  for  their  return.  In 
the  mean  time,  I  humbly  conceive  that  the 
naval  force  may  be  so  employed,  as  must  ne- 
cessarily reduce  the  Colony  to  submission, 
without  shedding  a  drop  of  blood. 

"  The  Island  (which  I  believe  is  called 
Castle  William)  being  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  Colony,  a  regiment  may  continue  there 
with  safety,  if  Government  shall  judge  it  ex- 
pedient/' 

He  followed  this  by  another  letter  in  the 
next  month. 

To  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  Dec.  24,  1774. 

"  Our  disputes  with  North  America  have 
not  at  present  the  foundation  of  interest ;  for 
the  contest  will  cost  us  more,  than  we  can  ever 
gain  by  the  success. 

"  I  do  not  believe,  any  Ministry  will  ever 
attempt  another  internal  tax  on  the  Americans, 
by  Act  of  Parliament;  and  experience  has 
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shewn,  that  we  have  not  strength  in  that  part 
pf  our  dominions  to  levy  such  taxes,  against 
an  universal  opinion  prevailing  there,  that  we 
have  no  right  to  lay  them.  Besides,  many 
among  ourselves,  though  persuaded  of  the  right, 
doubt  at  least  the  equity  of  such  taxations  ;  as 
Parliament  is  less  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
the  Colonies  than  of  Great  Britain,  and  as 
Members  of  neither  House  are  to  bear  any 
part  of  the  burthen  they  impose. 

"  The  fair  deduction  from  these  premises  is, 
that,  whatever  might  be  the  case  when  the 
Stamp  duty  was  first  imposed,  our  present 
contest  is  about  the  point  of  honour  only,; 
which  point,  however,  can  in  certain  situations 
be  as  little  yielded  to  our  Colonies,  as  to  our 
neighbours. 

"  It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented,  that  the 
North  Americans  have  not  enabled  us  to  make 
concessions  to  them :  much  might  have  been 
ceded  to  their  duty  and  obedience,  which 
must  be  refused  to  their  insolence  and  resis- 
tance. The  point  under  consideration  at  pre- 
sent is,  how  the  mother  country  should  act 
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towards  Colonies,  one  of  which  seems  to  be 
in  active  rebellion,  and  many  more  on  the 
verge  of  it. 

"  I  will  begin  with  the  Massachusetts,  whose 
conduct  has  merited  the  most  severe  chas- 
tisement, and  is  such  as  would  justify  con- 
quest; but  I  am  against  employing  troops 
to  conquer  that  country,  for  the  following 
reasons. 

"  First.  I  doubt  whether  all  the  troops  in 
North  America,  though  probably  enow  for  a 
pitched  battle  with  the  strength  of  the  Pro- 
vince, are  enow  to  subdue  it ;  being  of  great 
extent,  and  full  of  men  accustomed  to  fire 
arms.  It  is  true,  they  have  not  hitherto  been 
thought  brave ;  but  enthusiasm  gives  vigour 
of  mind  and  body,  unknown  before.  If  the 
Massachusetts  (with  whom  the  inhabitants  of 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  are  said  to  have 
made  common  cause)  were  conquered,  they 
must  be  kept  under  by  large  armies  and  fort- 
resses; the  expense  of  which  would  be  ruinous 
and  endless. 

"  Second.     Because  the    most    successful 
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conquest,  that  can  be  imagined,  must  produce 
the  horrors  and  bloodshed  of  civil  war. 

"  Third.  Because  a  conquest  by  land  is 
unnecessary;  when  the  country  can  be  re- 
duced first  by  distress,  and  then  to  obedience, 
by  our  Marine  totally  interrupting  all  com- 
merce and  fishery,  and  even  seizing  all  the 
ships  in  the  ports,  with  very  little  expense  and 
less  bloodshed. 

"  To  this  might  be  added,  the  punishment 
of  the  factious  chiefs,  by  Impeachment  or  Bill, 
if  their  persons  can  be  secured ;  but  till  then, 
any  judicial  proceedings  would  provoke  but 
not  hurt,  and  confer  the  palm  of  martyrdom 
without  the  pain  of  it ;  which  is  the  perfection 
of  fanatical  beatitude. 

"  In  respect  to  the  other  Colonies  south  of 
New  England,  a  strict  execution  of  the  Act  of 
Navigation,  and  other  restrictive  laws  would 
probably  be  sufficient  at  present ;  and  a  small 
addition  of  frigates  and  sloops  would  so  execute 
those  laws,  as  to  prevent  almost  all  commerce 
with  foreign  states.      Those   Colonies  should 
also   be  left   to  deal   with  the  Indians  ;    the 
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Mother  Country  withdrawing  the  establish- 
ments  made  since  the  beginning  of  the  late 
war  for  the  management  of  Indian  affairs,  and 
kept  up  till  this  day  at  a  great  expense. 

"  Though  we  must  depend  on  our  smaller 
ships  for  the  active  part  of  this  plan,  I  think  a 
squadron  of  ships  of  the  line  should  be  sta- 
tioned in  North  America ;  both  to  prevent  the 
intervention  of  foreign  powers,  and  any  attempt 
of  the  Colonies  to  attack  our  smaller  vessels 
by  sea. 

"  It  remains  to  be  considered,  what  should 
be  done  with  our  troops.  I  think  they  should 
by  no  means  remain  inactive  at  Boston ;  where 
their  spirits  will  be  cowed,  while  the  Colony 
will  be  amazingly  enriched.  They  should  not 
be  quartered  in  any  of  the  Provinces,  which 
have  sent  Deputies  to  the  Congress ;  for  if  in 
a  large  body,  they  will  enrich  those  Colonies, 
as  they  now  do  New  England ;  and  if  sepa- 
rated into  small  ones,  they  will  certainly  be 
useless,  and  probably  insulted.  Very  good 
quarters  may  be  provided  for  them  in  Canada, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  East  Florida,  till  they  can 
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be  employed  with  good  effect  elsewhere. 
There  is  still  a  small  detachment  in  the  Illi- 
nois, which  can  no  longer  be  supplied  by  the 
Ohio,  is  useless  on  the  Mississippi,  and  should 
be  withdrawn. 

"  If  these  ideas  are  well-founded,  the  Co- 
lonies will  in  a  few  months  feel  their  distress ; 
their  spirits,  not  animated  by  any  little  suc- 
cesses on  their  part  or  violence  -of  persecution 
on  ours,  will  sink ;  they  will  be  consequently 
inclined  to  treat,  probably  to  submit  to  a  cer- 
tain degree ;  and  in  my  humble  opinion,  the 
whole  is  then  over,  for  with  dignity  we  may 
make  them  concessions.  I  repeat,  our  contest 
is  merely  a  point  of  honour  ;  and  Cardinal  de 
Retz  wisely  observes,  qu'il  n'y  a  rien,  qui  doit 
moins  s'outrer  que  Vhonneur.  The  Colonies 
will  feel  we  are  their  masters,  and  will  be  less 
provoking  for  the  future ;  and  if  we  are  wise, 
we  shall  for  the  future  abstain  from  all  ideas  of 
internal  taxation. 

"  I  beg  leave  to  add  a  word  more  on  this 
subject.  When  three  out  of  four  taxes  were 
repealed  in  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  ministry,  I 
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proposed  iu  the  House  of  Commons  to  repeal 
them  all9  where  they  had  not  been  resisted, 
and  to  repeal  -none  of  them  where  they  had 
been.  I  mentioned  somewhat  similar  last  year 
to  a  meeting  at  Lord  North's.  If  the  tea  duty 
were  this  season  repealed  in  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  Georgia,  East  and  West  Florida,  I 
cannot  help  thinking  it  would  produce  very 
good  consequences ;  and  would  shew  the  re- 
fractory Colonies,  that  obedience  is  a  sure  way 
to  be  relieved. 

"  Pardon,  my  dear  Lord,  this  liberty.  I 
have  accustomed  myself  for  near  thirty  years, 
to  lay  my  opinions  before  Ministers ;  and  as 
this  was  the  only  trouble  I  gave  them,  they 
took  it  in  good  part.  Possibly  all  my  ideas, 
and  many  others,  may  have  been  suggested  to 
your  own  mind  by  the  subject :  God  grant, 
that  you  and  the  other  Ministers  may  adopt 
those  measures,  that  may  give  us  peace  and 
prosperity/' 

Upon  the  sanguine  expectation  of  the  force, 
which  it  might  be  practicable  to  send  out  to 
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America,  Lord  Barrington  thought  it  his 
duty,  to  attempt  to  undeceive  the  Minister  as 
soon  as  possible ;  and  in  July,  1775,  ad- 
dressed the  following  letter  to  the  American 
Secretary. 


To  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  July  31,  1775. 

"  Mr.  Pownall  having  mentioned  to  me  this 
day,  that  it  was  intended  the  force  in  North 
America  should  by  next  Spring  be  raised  to 
twenty  thousand  regulars,  I  told  him  it  was 
clearly  my  opinion,  that  no  such  number 
could  be  raised  or  procured  for  this  purpose ; 
and  therefore  ventured  to  recommend  strongly, 
that  no  expectation  of  the  kind  should  be 
given,  in  the  dispatches  going  out  to  the  Co 
lonies.  General  Harvey  was  present,  and 
joined  in  this  opinion,  which  I  dare  say  Mr. 
Pownall  intends  to  mention  to  your  Lordship  : 
but  as  the  vast  multiplicity  of  affairs,  now 
going  through  his  hands,  may  prevent  his  re- 
membering it,  I  think  it  safest  in  this  manner, 
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to  state  it  to  your  Lordship,  with  all  due  de- 
ference to  better  opinions/' 

To  this  he  added,  on  the  same  day,  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  his  Majesty. 

To  the  King.    July  31,  1775. 

"  I  have  just  finished  a  long  conference 
with  Sir  John  Blaquiere,  General  Harvey,  and 
Mr.  Pownall.  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say, 
that  every  thing  ordered  by  your  Majesty,  in 
the  two  letters  dated  29th,  and  one  dated  the 
30th  of  this  month,  has  been  clearly  commu- 
nicated to  the  several  persons,  concerned  in 
the  execution  ;  and  I  trust  there  will  be  no 
mistake  made  by  any  of  them.  I  have  seen 
the  commissions  framed  for  Major-Generals 
Howe  and  Carleton,  which  I  conceive  to  be 
clear,  and  sufficient  to  answer  your  Majesty's 
purpose  in  granting  them. 

"  I  wish,  Sir,  most  cordially,  that  the  force 
intended  for  North  America  may  be  raised 
in  time,  to  be  sent  thither  next  Spring ;  but  I 
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not  only  fear,  but  am  confident,  the  proposed 
augmentation  cannot  possibly  be  raised,  and 
ought  not  to  be  depended  on." 

A  few  days  after  he  sent  the  following,  on 
the  same  subject,  to  the  Minister. 

To  Lord  North,  August  8,  1775. 

"  I  have  several  plans  under  consideration, 
for  raising  foreigners  and  Irishmen,  to  serve 

V 

in  our  regiments.  Those  of  them  which  seem 
practicable  and  proper,  I  will  report  to  your 
Lordship ;  for  as  it  is  the  measure  of  Govern- 
ment to  have  a  large  army  in  North  America, 
it  is  my  duty  and  inclination  to  make  that 
measure  succeed  to  the  utmost ;  though  my 
own  opinion  always  has  been  and  still  is,  that 
the  Americans  may  >t>e  reduced  by  the  fleet, 
but  never  can  be  by  the  army.  I  wish  I  could 
flatter  myself,  that  the  utmost  exertion  of  our 
endeavours  would  produce  the  recruits  we 
shall  want,  before  next  Spring/' 
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Two  months  after,  he  addressed  a  fifth  letter, 
as  follows,  to  the  American  Secretary. 

To  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  Oct.  26,  1775. 

"  On  my  arrival  at  the  War  Office  last 
Monday,  I  found  that  five  regiments  were  to 
be  sent  from  Ireland,  in  the  beginning  of 
December:  I  am  not  apprized  where  they 
are  going ;  but  I  conclude  from  universal  re- 
port, that  they  are  intended  to  act  as  a  sepa- 
rate corps  in  North  America,  to  the  southward. 
If  there  should  be  an  idea  of  such  a  force 
marching  up  the  country,  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
entertained;  for  there  must  be  great  danger, 
of  its  wanting  many  essential  necessaries,  where 
there  is  so  little  to  be  had,  so  much  desire  to 
prevent  the  having  that  little,  so  much  diffi- 
culty in  conveying  artillery,  stores,  provisions, 
&c.  and  so  much  hazard  of  losing  communi- 
cation with  the  ships.  As  to  other  dangers,  I 
am  no  judge. 

"  Allow  me  once  more,  my  dear  Lord,  to 
remind  you  of  the  necessity  there  is,  in  all 
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military  matters*  not  to  stir  a  step  without  full 
consultation  of  able  military  men,  after  giving 
them  the  most  perfect  knowledge  of  the  whole 
matter  under  consideration,  with  all  its  cir- 
cumstances. 

"  I  am  sensible  nothing  can  excuse  the  fre- 
quent liberties  of  this  kind  which  I  take,  but 
an  honest  disinterested  anxiety  for  the  public, 
and  desire  to  serve  the  King  and  his  Adminis- 
tration/' 

;  Lord  Barrington's  observations  and  remon- 
strances, as  to  the  efforts  making  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  went  not  merely  to  the 
fruitless  and  wasteful  nature  of  the  expenditure, 
but  to  the  danger  which  might,  at  so  critical 
a  period,  accrue  to  the  Mother  Country.  In 
the  eagerness  of  sending  more  and  more 
troops  for  the  conquest  of  America,  England 
was  almost  wholly  divested  of  its  military 
force ;  while  an  insidious  enemy  abroad,  and 
an  active  and  desperate  faction  at  home,  were 
co-operating  for  its  ruin.  Upon  this  subject, 
Lord  Barrington  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty, 
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/  a  few  months  after,  in  January,  1776,  to  submit 
the  following  paper  to  His  Majesty. 

"  The  troops  in  South  Britain,  after  the 
twenty-ninth  regiment  of  foot,  and  the  six- 
teenth of  dragoons  are  embarked,  will  be  ac- 
cording to  the  establishment  13,632  men, 
officers  included;  but  deducting  from  that 
number  1,322,  wanting  to  complete,  the  real 
force  will  be  only  12,310. 

"  To  this  may  be  added,  two  regiments 
daily  expected  from  Minorca,  establishment 
1354,  but  wanting  626  to  complete. 

"  The  two  battalions  from  North  America, 
and  the  two  from  the  West  Indies  ordered 
home,  must  not  at  present  be  considered  as 
strength;  because  they  will  arrive  without  men. 

"  North  Britain  never  was  so  bare  of  troops ; 
having  only  one  battalion  of  foot,  and  one  re- 
giment of  dragoons,  besides  invalids. 

"  I  humbly  conceive  this  force  too  small 
for  Great  Britain,  particularly  for  the  southern 
part  of  it ;  and  that  it  should  not,  on  any  ac- 
couut,  be  diminished. 
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"  In  the  years  1757  and  1758,  when  there 
was  not  the  least  difference  of  opinion  in  po- 
litics, within  doors  or  without,  a  very  numerous 
army  was  scarce  sufficient,  to  suppress  insur- 
rections in  many  places,  on  account  of  the 
militia,  and  a  scarcity  of  corn:  yet  at  that 
time  every  thing  was  quiet,  in  and  about  the 
capital. 

"  On  the  contrary,  at  present,  London  is  of 
all  places  in  the  island,  the  most  attentively  to 
be  watched,  on  account  of  the  many  actively 
desperate  and  ill-affected  people  who  are  in 
it.  I  need  not  say  how  little  the  magistracy  of 
the  City  is  to  be  trusted,  or  how  much  to  be 
feared. 

"  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  hence 
is,  that  no  detachment  should  be  made  from 
the  Guards,  till  an  augmentation,  equal  to  that 
detachment,  has  been  actually  completed. 
The  Foot  Guards  never  were  so  low  in  their 
establishment,  as  since  the  last  peace ;  and 
now  amount  to  no  more,  when  complete,  than 
3,765,  officers  included.  When  the  weavers 
attacked  Bedford  House,  the  Guards  were  not 
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deemed  a  sufficient  force ;  and  many  regiments 
were  assembled  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  a  re- 
inforcement. 

"  It  is  not  many  years,  since  a  mob  at 
Madrid  forced  the  King  of  Spain  to  fly  from  his 
capital ;  or  many  months,  since  another  alarmed 
the  King  of  France  at  Versailles  :  at  the  same 
time  it  was  necessary,  that  every  baker's  shop 
at  Paris  should  be  protected  by  soldiers.  The 
governments,  in  almost  all  the  Provinces  of 
North  America,  were  overturned  by  insurrec- 
tions last  summer,  because  there  was  not  a 
sufficient  force  to  defend  them. 

"  If  an,  insurrection  in  London  should  be 
attended  with  the  least  success,  or  even  to 
continue  unquelled  for  any  time,  (a  circum- 
stance much  to  be  apprehended,  as  the  City 
Magistrates  will  not  call  for  the  assistance  of 
troops)  it  is  highly  probable,  there  w^ould  also 
be  risings  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
The  present  apparent  quiet  should  not  make 
it  forgotten,  that  there  is ^  very  levelling  spirit 
among  the  people. 

"  Repeated  experience  shews,  that  no  stops 
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can  be  put  any  where  to  these  risings,  without 
the  intervention  of  troops ;  and  if  there  are 
not,  within  reasonable  distance,  sufficient  troops 
to  check  them  at  the  beginning,  a  large  force 
becomes  necessary  for  the  purpose. 

"  The  only  assistance  which  can  be  afforded 
to  the  Civil  Magistrate,  in  addition  to  the 
Regulars,  arises  from  the  Militia.  I  wish  some 
of  those  corps  were  called  out,  and  soon ;  but 
this,  if  not  done  with  great  care  and  judg- 
ment, may  create  danger,  instead  of  securing 
us  against  it. 

"  The  Militia,  when  embodied  during  the 
last  war,  was  officered  by  the  first  nobility  and 
gentry,  full  of  spirit  and  fond  of  the  thing : 
their  rank  and  authority  had  great  weight  with 
the  common  men;  who  had  no  idea  of  a  better 
condition  of  military  service,  than  what  was 
allotted  to  them,  in  common  with  the  soldiers 
of  the  marching  regiments.  But  during  the 
last  peace,  began  the  custom  of  being  exer- 
cised for  twenty-eight  days,  and  receiving, 
during  that  time,  one  shilling  per  day  each 
man ;  at  present,  the  private  men  (almost  all 
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substitutes)  conceive  they  were  engaged  to 
serve  on  this  footing :  how  they  will  bear  the 
being  taken  for  the  whole  year  from  their  fa- 
milies, and  put  under  the  severity  of  Martial 
Law,  receiving  only  soldier's  pay,  is  at  best 
very  problematical.  I  therefore  think  they 
should  be  brought  out  one  or  two  at  a  time ; 
and  immediately  encamped  or  quartered,  with 
a  sufficient  number  of  regulars  to  keep  them 
in  order,  if  they  should  attempt  to  mutiny. 
After  they  are  once  settled,  they  may  be 
trusted  by  themselves,  especially  if  properly 
stationed." 
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SECTION  IX. 


Lord  Barringtorfs  Second  Letter  to  Lord  North,  on  the  Sub- 
ject of  the  American  War — His  Application  to  the  King  for 
leave  to  resign — Answer  deferred — Further  Application — 
Quits  the  House  of  Commons  in  May,  1778— owe?  the  War 
Office  in  December— The  King  grants  him  a  Pension  till 
Otherwise  provided  for. 


VYH  i  L  E  Lord  Barrington  was  thus  labouring 
in  the  Cabinet,  to  avert  from  his  country  the 
«vils  of  this  unfortunate  contest,  he  was  the 
perpetual  object  of  abuse,  on  account  of  the 
active  part  which  he  was  supposed  to  have 
taken  in  it.  This  he  bore  with  silence  and 
temper.  At  the  same  time,  on  the  14th  of 
March,  1776,  he  addressed  a  second  letter  lo 
the  Minister  on  this  important  subject,  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  terms. 
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To  Lord  North,  March  14,  1776. 

"  Parliamentary  faith  and  good  policy  re- 
quire,, that  the  engagements  of  the  conciliatory 
proposition  should  be  made  good  to  Nova 
Scotia,  before  the  end  of  the  present  Session. 
I  am  apprized  of  the  difficulty  of  doing  this, 
in  the  way  proposed  by  the  Bill,  now  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  expedient  I  pro- 
pose, is  to  comply  with  our  part  of  the  propo- 
sition, without  taking  any  thing  whatever  from 
Nova  Scotia ;  a  generosity,  which  the  dutiful 
conduct  of  the  Province  has  merited,  and  which 
its  poverty  may  well  justify. 

"  I  think  this  measure  would  substantiate 
the  conciliatory  proposition,  and  tend  greatly 
to  gain  the  quiet  people  of  America;  with- 
out whose  aid,  or  at  least  neutrality,  I  fear 
we  shall  not  suppress  the  rebellion  there, 
though  we  may  and  probably  shall  beat  the 
rebels.  It  will  likewise  afford  satisfaction 
to  numbers  at  home,  wluo,  like  myself,  think 
our  undoubted  right  of  taxation  should  no 
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more   be   exerted    in  America   than   in   Ire- 
land." 

Perhaps  the  reader  may  be  disposed  to 
interrupt  my  narrative,  by  observing  that,  if 
Lord  Barrington  objected  to  the  general  sys- 
tem which  Administration  had  adopted,  and 
which  they  continued  to  act  upon  notwith- 
standing his  remonstrances,  it  was  his  duty  to 
have  resigned  his  appointment;  and  not  to 
have  taken  any  further  part  in  measures  which 
he  disapproved.  The  answer  is  in  itself  com- 
plete. As  soon  as  Lord  Barrington  found 
these  measures  would  be  persevered  in,  he 
tendered  his  resignation  :  but  he  did  it  in  that 
candid  and  consistent  manner  which  became 
Lord  Barrington.  He  did  not  make  his  dif- 
ference of  sentiment,  the  subject  of  appeal  to 
the  public  favour,  or  the  means  of  thwarting 
national  efforts  and  embarrassing  the  King 
and  his  Ministers;  but  he  submitted  it  in  a 
private  letter  to  his  Majesty,  as  early  as  with 
propriety  he  could,  in  the  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber, 1775  ;  and  he  renewed  his  instances,  until 
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his  retirement  from  public  life  could  be  per- 
mitted, without  inconvenience  to  his  Majesty 
or  to  the  interests  of  the  public.  I  shall  copy 
the  account  of  this  transaction  from  a  memo- 
randum written  by  him,  in  his  own  hand,  at 
the  time  ;  and  with  that  shall  conclude  the 
present  Section. 

"  During  the  month  of  October,  1775,  I 
expressed  in  a  letter  to  the  King  from  the 
country,  my  desire  to  quit  my  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  had  been  long 
growing  more  and  more  disagreeable  to  me. 
I  suggested  a  manner  in  which  the  War  Office 
business  might  be  carried  on  in  Parliament, 
if  it  were  convenient  that  I  should  remain  for 
a  time  in  that  employment :  I  left,  however, 
the  whole  matter  to  the  King's  determination, 
declaring  that  I  did  not  even  wish  to  know 
his  intentions  till  he  thought  proper.  His 
Majesty  did  not  mention  my  letter  when  I 
saw  him,  and  I  did  not  bring  it  to  his  remem- 
brance. 

"  Thus  things  rested  till  the  7th  of  June, 
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1776.  The  Session  of  Parliament  was  then 
over,  and  affairs  had  taken  a  favourable  turn 
in  North  America.  The  King  had  therefore 
more  leisure  for  matters  of  less  importance, 
and  I  ventured  to  remind  him  of  this  appli- 
cation. 

"  I  presumed  likewise  to  represent  to  his 
Majesty,  that  being  now  in  the  sixtieth  year 
of  my  age,  and  the  thirty-first  of  my  service 
of  the  Crown,  I  hoped  he  would  not  be 
offended,  if  I  entreated  him  to  think  of  some 
arrangement  for  the  War  Office ;  which  might 
enable  him  to  discharge  a  faithful  veteran, 
who  would  bless  and  praise  his  Majesty, 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life  and  in  his 
last  moments. 

"  I  entered  into  the  cause  of  this  applica- 
tion ;  which  was  principally,  what  I  had  felt 
in  myself  for  some  months  past :  that  though 
by  Lord  Granby's  resignation  as  Commander 
in  Chief  seven  years  before,  a  vast  load  of 
most  disagreeable  business  had  fallen  upon 
me,  I  had  borne  it  without  complaint ;  as  the 
impressions  arising  from  that  circumstance, 
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however  unpleasing  at  the  moment,  were  not 
permanent ;  and  particularly  never  affected  my 
head,  after  it  was  laid  on  a  pillow.  But  that  I 
now  found  the  impressions  grew  more  strong, 
more  lasting  than  formerly ;  and  more  dis- 
tressful, especially  after  I  retired  to  rest.  This 
shewed  that  my  nerves  were  weakened ;  and 
the  consequences  of  bad  nerves  in  the  decline 
of  life  were  very  alarming,  as  they  frequently 
occasioned  paralytic  complaints,  which  ren- 
dered that  old  age  miserable,  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  happily  and  comfortably 
passed.  I  added,  that  conversation  and  cor- 
respondence with  persons  unreasonably  soli- 
citing military  favours,  was  become  so  disa- 
greeable to  me ;  that  I  could  not  answer  how 
long  I  might  be  able  to  maintain  the  temper 
and  civility,  by  which  alone  I  had  hitherto 
blunted  in  some  degree  the  edge  of  that 
resentment,  which  negatives  naturally  and  un- 
avoidably occasion. 

"  I  assured  the  King,  I  had  not  given  the 
least  hint  of  this  application  to  any  man  living, 
not  even  to  my  nearest  relations  or  dearest 
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friends  ;  though  in  so  material  a  transaction, 
I  should  have  been  desirous  of  advice :  but 
that  an  apprehension  it  might  be  convenient 
to  his  Majesty  to  know  the  state  of  my  mind 
previous  to  its  being  known  by  others,  had 
determined  me  to  keep  a  most  rigid  silence, 
which  should  continue  as  long  as  the  King 
pleased. 

"  I  concluded,  by  leaving  his  Majesty  mas- 
ter of  the  time  of  my  dismission ;  reminding 
him,  that  when  he  brought  me  back  to  the 
War  Office  eleven  years  ago,  I  had  made  no 
conditions  for  my  own  voluntary  retiring, 
though  I  had  presumed  to  stipulate  my  re- 
moval, whenever  it  should  be  for  his  conve- 
nience. I  therefore  confessed  myself  enlisted 
for  life,  but  hoped  for  that  indulgence  in  my 
civil  station,  which  he  never  refused  to  officers 
grown  old  in  his  service. 

"  The  King  heard  all  this  with  great  con- 
descension and  kindness ;  said  many  gracious 
things  of  me  and  my  services  ;  and  expressed 
an  opinion,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  replace 
me :  his  Majesty  added,  howqver,  his  determi- 
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nation  not  to  press  any  thing,  which  might 
affect  my  health  or  comfort ;  and  the  conver- 
sation then  turning  to  other  subjects,  I  left  this 
matter  with  him  for  his  future  consideration. 

"  On  the  13th  of  September,  I  expressed 
to  the  King  a  hope,  that  as  the  Parliament 
was  to  meet  next  month,  he  would  not  think 
me  importunate,  if  I  reminded  him  of  the 
requests  I  had  made  soon  after  the  last  proro- 
gation. His  Majesty  said,  he  had  thought  of 
the  matter,  but  that  he  found  so  much  difficulty 
in  fixing  on  a  proper  successor,  that  he  wished 
I  would  remain  sometime  longer  in  the  War 
Office.  I  answered  that  his  inclinations  were 
of  more  importance  to  me,  than  my  present 
quiet  or  future  health  :  that  I  should  therefore 
obey  his  commands ;  confiding,  however,  that 
he  would  discharge  his  veteran  as  soon  as  he 
possibly  could  with  convenience ;  but  that  my 
difficulties  in  respect  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons were  of  the  most  serious  kind,  as  they 
affected  my  conscience  and  my  character. 
"  I  have,  said  I,  my  own  opinions,  in  respect 
"  to  the  disputes  with  America  :  I  give  them, 
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"such  as  they  are,  to  Ministers  in  conversa- 
"  tion  or  in  writing  ;  I  am  summoned  to 
"  meetings,  where  I  sometimes  think  it  my 
"  duty  to  declare  them  openly,  before  perhaps 
"  twenty  or  thirty  persons ;  and  the  next  day, 
"  I  am  forced  either  to  vote  contrary  to  them, 
"  or  to  vote  with  an  Opposition  which  I  abhor. 
"  I  know  the  use  and  necessity  of  practica- 
"  bility  ;  but  it  may  be  carried  too  far.  Your 
"  Majesty  has  condescended  to  be  my  patron  ; 
"  I  will  have  no  other :  be  pleased  to  deter- 
"  mine  for  me,  how  as  a  man  of  honour,  con- 
"  science,  and  feeling,  I  am  to  act."  After 
some  pause  the  King  said,  "  Why  should  you 
"  not  remain  for  the  present  in  the  War  Office, 
"  and  quit  the  House  of  Commons ;  can  it  be 
"  done  so  as  to  carry  on  the  Parliamentary 
"  business  of  that  department?"  I  said  I 
thought  it  might,  and  that,  if  he  pleased,  I 
would  open  the  matter  to  Lord  North.  This 
he  approved ;  and  I  left  him  with  the  words, 
"  I  have  but  two  objects  in  the  world,  to  do 
"  what  is  right,  and  that  your  Majesty  may 
44  think  so/' 
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"  Lord  North  did  not  come  to  London, 
while  I  remained  there ;  and  during  my  resi- 
dence at  Beckett,  he  broke  his  arm  at  Bushy. 
I  mentioned  these  circumstances  to  the  King, 
the  2d  of  October,  as  the  causes  which  had 
prevented  my  speaking  to  Lord  North.  His 
Majesty  said,  as  I  should  not  see  Lord  North 
before  I  returned  to  the  country,  he  would 
himself  mention  the  matter  to  his  Lordship : 
for  which  great  condescension  and  goodness 
I  returned  my  humble  thanks;  and  added, 
that  if  Lord  North  thought  it  convenient  I 
should  open  the  Supply  when  the  Army  was 
voted,  I  would  readily  remain  in  the  House  of 
Commons  till  that  day  was  over. 

"  When  I  returned  to  London  towards  the 
end  of  October,  the  King  told  me  he  found 
Lord  North  unwilling  that  I  should  leave  the 
War  Office ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  of  opinion 
that  I  could  not  leave  the  House  of  Commons, 
while  I  remained  in  that  employment.  His 
Majesty  directed  me  to  talk  with  Lord  North 
on  that  subject.  I  found  his  Lordship  per- 
suaded, that  a  Secretary  of  War  must  be  in 
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Parliament:    and  the  expedients  I  proposed, 
did  not  convince  him  of  the  contrary. 

"  After  three  or  four  days  consideration  of 
the  whole  matter,  I  reported  to  the  King  on 
the  31st  of  October,  what  had  passed  between 
Lord  North  and  me:  I  added,  that  as  His 
Majesty  thought  a  new  Secretary  at  War  could 
not  be  appointed  conveniently  at  the  present 
moment,  and  as  Lord  North  thought  the  Se- 
cretary at  War  for  the  time  being  must  be  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  I  should 
continue  to  serve  him  in  both  capacities,  till 
he  could  dismiss  me  from  both.  I  added,  that 
what  I  wanted  was  quiet ;  which  I  could  not 
find  in  retirement  obtained  at  the  expense  of 
his  Majesty's  convenience,  and  without  his 
approbation.  The  King  was  pleased  to  thank 
me,  and  promised  that  he  would,  as  soon  as 
possible,  make  an  arrangement  for  the  War 
Office,  that  would  set  me  at  liberty. 

"  Tuesday,  the  28th  of  January,  Lord  North 
took  me  aside  at  the  House  of  Commons,  re- 
minding me  of  the  request  he  had  made  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Session,  that  I  should  remain 

A  a 
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in  the  War  Office  to  do  the  Parliamentary  bu- 
siness, and  expressed  acknowledgment  for  my 
having  so  done ;  but  he  then  intimated,  that 
it  might  be  convenient,  I  should  resign  at  that 
time.  I  answered,  that  I  could  make  no 
answer  till  I  had  seen  the  King,  having  pro- 
mised to  remain  in  Parliament  and  office  so 
long  as  his  Majesty  thought  fit ;  but  I  added, 
I  would  see  the  King  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
saw  him  accordingly  next  day,  and  reported 
what  had  passed  between  Lord  North  and  me : 
His  Majesty  said,  he  would  speak  to  Lord 
North  on  the  subject.  I  reported  to  his  Lord- 
ship this  conversation  the  same  day ;  telling 
him  that  I  was  ready  to  quit  the  House  of 
Commons  immediately,  and  the  War  Office 
on  a  week's  notice. 

"  On  Saturday,  the  8th  of  February,  I 
waited  on  Lord  North  about  the  estimate  for 
the  Hessian  Chasseurs;  I  asked  him,  in  the 
course  of  conversation,  if  I  was  to  make  the 
Motion  for  these  troops;  he  said,  «  Yes,  for 
"  his  arrangement  was  not  made ;"  I  answered, 
u  Remember,  my  Lord,  I  am  willing  to  stay 
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"  while  I  am  useful,  and  desirous  to  go  when 
"  I  am  not/' 

"  Nothing  more  passed  till  Sunday,  the  1st 
of  June,  five  days  before  the  Parliament  was 
to  be  prorogued.  As  soon  as  I  came  into  the 
Closet,  the  King  immediately  said,  "  I  have 
"  been  telling  Lord  North,  that  I  will  use  my 
utmost  endeavours,  to  prevail  on  you  to  stay 
at  the  War  Office :  though  I  shall  be  very 
sorry  to  lose  you,  I  will  give  you  a  mark  of 
"  my  favour  at  parting;  but  I  wish  much  to 
"  keep  you  for  the  present,  unless  you  should 
"  feel  so  much  anxiety  from  remaining,  as 
"  would  affect  your  health,  or  destroy  your 
"  quiet."  My  answer  was,  "  I  am,  Sir,  very 
"  anxious  to  retire ;  but  I  am  still  more  anxious 
"  not  to  give  you  an  uneasy  moment.  Your 
"  Majesty  knows  the  very  bottom  of  my  mind; 
"  if,  after  that,  you  order  me  to  remain  as  I 
"  am,  I  will  obey  you.  I  find  I  cannot  force 
"  myself  from  you ;  and  whenever  I  go,  your 
"  Majesty  must  voluntarily  tell  me  that  I  may 
"  leave  you/'  The  King  thanked  me  warmly; 
and  said  it  was  impossible  to  act  a  more 
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handsome  part,  than  I  had  done  throughout. 
I  afterwards  added,  that  having  submitted  as 
I  ought  to  his  Majesty's  determination,  it 
would  ill  agree  with  my  duty  to  trouble  him 
by  future  importunit}^  to  retire ;  but  I  humbly 
hoped  it  would  not  be  concluded,  from  the 
silent  and  cheerful  resignation  with  which  I 
should  continue  to  do  business,  that  I  had  re- 
turned to  a  relish  of  it ;  and  should  that  ever 
happen,  I  promised  to  give  his  Majesty  imme- 
diate notice. 

"  Nothing  more  passed  till  the  29th  of  Oc- 
tober ;  when  I  told  the  King,  that  I  found  my- 
self very  uneasy  at  the  approach  of  the  Session 
of  Parliament,  from  my  great  dislike  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  that,  if  his  Majesty 
continued  willing  that  I  should  quit  my  seat 
there,  I  would  endeavour  to  bring  Lord  North 
to  agree  to  it.  The  King  said,  he  did  not 
want  me  to  remain  in  Parliament,  if  it  was  not 

V 

necessary.  I  told  his  Majesty,  I  would  not 
solicit  him  for  leave  to  quit  the  War  Office, 
having  left  that  matter  entirely  to  his  determi- 
nation ;  and  that  I  would,  continue  in  it,  so 
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Jong  as  he  judged  proper,  even  though  I  should 
be  obliged  to  continue  also  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

"  A  day  or  two  afterwards,  I  requested  Lord 
North  to  give  me  the  Chiltern  Hundreds,  as 
soon  as  the  Army  had  been  voted ;  after  which, 
there  would  be  nothing  for  a  Secretary  at  War 
to  move,  except  the  Extraordinaries,  of  which 
he  could  give  but  Jittle  account.  That  pro- 
bably before  next  year,  the  King  would  grant 
me  a  successor ;  but  at  all  events,  that  I  would 
furnish  the  fullest  instructions  to  the  Member, 
who  would  do  the  Office  business  in  the 
House ;  and  on  all  days  when  the  Army  could 
be  under  consideration,  I  would  attend  at 
Mr.  Hatsell's,  ready  to  give  every  information 
in  my  power  at  the  Bar.  Lord  North  said, 
he  would  mention  my  request  to  the  King,  of 
which  answer  I  informed  his  Majesty. 

"  Wednesday,  the  3d  of  December,  arrived 
the  news  of  General  Burgoyne's  surrender : 
the  Army  was  voted  that  day.  The  next 
morning  I  went  to  Lord  North,  and  told  him 
I  had  intended  to  apply  for  the  Chiltern 
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Hundreds  the  day  following,  but  that  I  felt 
such  an  hour  of  distress  and  difficulty,  was  not 
proper  for  me  to  withdraw  myself  voluntarily 
from  any  business :  I  should  therefore  defer 
for  the  present,  my  request  to  leave  the  House 
of  Commons;  unless  he  had  made  some  ar- 
rangements for  my  seat,  which  would  render 
my  continuance  there  inconvenient :  his  Lord- 
ship said,  he  had  made  none ;  and  thanked 
me  for  continuing  in  Parliament. 

"  Saturday,  the  7th  March,  I  requested  Lord 
North,  that  a  new  writ  for  Plymouth  might 
be  moved  the  Monday  se'nnight  following, 
when  I  conceived  all  military  business  in  the 
House  of  Commons  would  be  over ;  he  said 
he  had  not  yet  fixed  on  a  successor  to  me  at 
Plymouth :  I  desired  he  would  fix  on  one 
without  delay. 

"  Wednesday,  the  10th,  I  asked  him  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  whether  my  successor 
was  determined ;  he  seemed  inclined  to  keep 
me  longer  in  Parliament,  which  occasioned  my 
writing  next  day  the  following  letter. 
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Cavendish-square,  March  12,  1778. 
"  My  dear  Lord, 

"  I  did  not  think  proper  to  trouble  you 
"  much  at  the  House  of  Commons  yesterday, 
"  about  my  business ;  and  I  cannot  in  con- 
"  versation  urge  forcibly  any  thing  which 
"  relates  purely  to  myself:  these  circumstances 
"  will,  I  hope,  excuse  the  trouble  of  a  short 
"  letter. 

"  Motives  of  great  importance  to  me,  though 
"  totally  unconnected  with  any  other  person 
"  in  the  world,  make  me  extremely  anxious 
"  that  a  writ  for  Plymouth  should  be  moved 
"  next  Wednesday,  the  day  after  the  Extraor- 
"  dinaries  (the  last  military  supply  of  the  year) 
"  are  reported. 

"  I  earnestly  entreat,  my  dear  Lord,  that 
"  you  will  give  every  necessary  dispatch  and 
"  facility  to  this  matter ;  a  delay  in  which,  may 
"  possibly  embitter  the  remaining  days  of  my 
"  life.  I  am,  with  the  most  affectionate  re- 
"  spect,  &c." 
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"  Saturday,  the  14th,  I  went  to  Lord  North, 
to  remind  him  of  this  letter :  he  said,  that  I 
should  be  still  wanted  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  that  he  had  mentioned  my  request 
to  the  King,  who  intended  to  speak  to  me  on 
that  subject.  Next  day  (Sunday)  I  attended 
his  Majesty,  who  informed  me  of  the  French 
message :  and  added,  that  he  answered  for  me 
to  Lord  North,  that  I  would  not  insist  on 
quitting  the  House  of  Commons  the  Wednesday 
following.  I  replied,  that  a  French  war  would 
probably  occasion  fresh  estimates,  and  that  I 
had  no  thoughts  of  quitting  Parliament,  while 
any  War  Office  business  of  the  present  Session 
continued.  Next  day,  I  wrote  as  follows  to 
Lord  North. 

Cavendish-square,  March  16,  1778. 
"  My  dear  Lord, 

"  Some  important  events,  which  have 
"  come  to  iny  knowledge  since  I  saw  your 
"  Lordship  last  Saturday  morning,  make  me 
"  presume,  that  future  military  questions  may 
"  be  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  this 
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"  Session  :  if  so,  I  shall  defer  my  request  of 
"  the  Chiltern  Hundreds,  till  that  business  shall 
"  be  over ;  with,  however,  a  determined  pur- 
"  pose  of  then  renewing  it ;  and  with  hope,  on 
"  your  part,  of  every  facility  in  a  matter  so 
"  indispensably  necessary  to  me.  I  am,  &c." 


"  Thursday,  21st  of  May,  I  told  Lord  North, 
that  I  hoped  he  would  not  think  me  importu- 
nate, in  reminding  him  of  the  Chiltern  Hun- 
dreds ;  as  it  was  understood,  the  House  of 
Commons  would  adjourn  that  day  se'nnight. 
He  said,  he  would  mention  the  matter  to  the 
King.  Sunday  following,  at  Court,  I  asked 
his  Lordship  (just  come  out  of  the  Closet) 
whether  he  had  any  good  news  to  tell  me :  he 
answered,  that  he  had  forgot  to  mention  my 
request  to  the  King;  and  wished  I  would 
mention  it  myself,  which  I  did  immediately. 
His  Majesty  said,  after  all  that  had  passed,  he 
could  not  object  to  my  quitting  the  House  of 
Commons,  though  it  would  be  awkward  in  time 
of  war.  I  replied,  that  no  inconvenience  would 
happen  to  his  service,  though  perhaps  a  little 
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might  arise  to  the  House,  and  his  servants, 
members  of  it :  that  I  would  willingly  sacrifice 
my  own  inclination  to  the  least  wish  of  his 
Majesty :  but  that  things  were  come  to  such  a 
pass,  that  I  could  no  longer  reconcile  my  con- 
duct in  Parliament  to  my  honour  and  duty. 
That  disapproving  many  of  the  measures  of 
Administration,  I  could  not  support  them  with 
a  good  conscience,  or  oppose  them  without 
affecting  my  honour  ;  his  Ministers  being  men 
who  meant  well,  and  with  whom  I  had  long 
served  and  acted.  In  these  circumstances,  I 
hoped  his  Majesty  would  allow  me  with  per- 
fect acquiescence,  to  inform  Lord  North,  that 
I  had  his  free  consent  to  vacate  my  Seat. 
This  the  King  permitted  in  a  most  gracious 
manner;  I  reported  his  permission  to  Lord 
North,  and  had  a  grant  of  the  Chiltern  Hun- 
dreds, the  24th  of  May. 

"  Wednesday,  the  llth  of  November,  I  ven- 
tured to  ask  the  King,  whether  there  was  to  be 
a  new  Secretary  at  War,  before  the  troops 
were  voted  ;  because  in  that  case,  it  was  time 
for  me  to  make  some  little  arrangements, 
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preparatory  to  my  leaving  the  office :  on  the 
other  hand,  if  there  was  to  be  no  change,  I 
must  prepare  instructions  for  the  Member  who 
was  to  make  the  motion.  His  Majesty  an- 
swered, that  nothing  had  been  mentioned  to 
him  on  the  subject.  I  inquired  whether  I 
might  ask  Lord  North,  which  was  readily 
permitted. 

"  Thursday,  the  12th,  not  finding  Lord 
North  at  home  or  seeing  him  at  Court,  and 
having  promised  to  go  next  day  to  Caversham 
Park,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  his  Lordship,  con- 
taining what  I  had  mentioned  to  the  King.  I 
had  no  answer,  but  received  a  message,  Friday 
the  20th,  to  call  on  him.  He  said  no  new  ar- 
rangement would  be  made  for  the  War  Office, 
before  the  troops  were  voted;  and  therefore 
desired  my  opinion,  who  ought  to  move  them. 
I  answered,  that  Lord  Ranelagh  had  made 
similar  motions  in  the  reign  of  King  William, 
and  part  of  Queen  Ann ;  Mr.  Blathwaite,  then 
Secretary  at  War,  not  being  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  that  I-  remembered 
Mr.  Pitt,  when  Paymaster,  doing  the  same 
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business  for  Mr.  Fox,  then  Secretary  at  War. 
Lord  North  said,  Mr.  Rigby  would  do  the 
business  very  well,  and  desired  I  would  speak 
to  him  concerning  it.  The  same  day,  I  re- 
ported this  conversation  to  the  King  in  the 
Closet :  His  Majesty  said,  Lord  North  had 
not  mentioned  the  matter  to  him  ;  but  seemed 
well  satisfied  that  Mr.  Rigby  should  do  the 
business. 

"  Soon  after,  I  reported  to  Mr.  Rigby  my 
conversation  with  Lord  North,  concerning  his 
moving  the  troops  ;  and  on  Monday,  the  30th 
of  November,  I  sent  to  him  Estimates  for  the 
House,  signed  by  me ;  and  a  Brief,  containing 
information  as  to  every  thing  which  I  thought 
ought  to  be  opened  in  the  Committee  of  Sup- 
ply, when  the  Arniy  should  be  voted.  The 
Wednesday  following  (2d  December)  it  was 
universally  reported  that  Mr.  Jenkinson  was  to 
be  Secretary  at  War :  Lord  North  acquainted 
me  that  I  should  soon  have  a  successor,  though 
he  did  not  name  him.  This  matter  was  the 
subject  of  some  conversation  in  the  Closet, 
when  I  attended  the  King,  Friday  the  5th.  I 
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professed  to  his  Majesty,  as  I  had  ever  done, 
my  willingness  to  serve  him  in  the  War  Office 
so  long  as  he  should  choose  to  keep  me  there, 
notwithstanding  my  earnest  desire  to  retire 
from  public  business. 

"  Wednesday,  the  9th,  Lord  North  told  me, 
Mr.  Jenkinson  was  to  succeed  me  that  day 
se'nnight,  which  the  King  confirmed.  His 
Majesty  said,  his  wish  was  still  to  keep  me : 
but  that  Lord  North  thought,  it  was  necessary 
the  Secretary  at  War  should  be  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  Friday  following,  he 
graciously  acquainted  me,  that  I  should  not 
leave  the  Office  without  a  mark  of  his  favour ; 
that  he  had  told  Lord  North  so,  and  directed 
me  to  see  his  Lordship  soon.  I  answered,  that 
I  would  obey  his  orders,  but  should  not  men- 
tion any  terms,  knowing  his  Majesty  would 
give  me  more  than  I  deserved ;  to  which  he 
made  a  most  obliging  reply.  The  next  day  I 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  King. 


"  In  consequence  of  your  Majesty's  direc- 
"  tion,  I  saw  Lord  North  this  morning :  the 
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"  mode  which  has  occurred  to  him  is  a  pension, 
"  till  some  employment  proper  for  a  man  in 
"  my  situation,  shall  be  given  to  me.  This  is 
"  the  more  agreeable  to  my  wishes,  because  it 
"  will  be  finally  less  burthensome  and  embar- 
"  rassing  to  the  Crown,  than  other  modes  which 
"  have  been  sometimes  adopted  on  such  occa- 
"  sions ;  and  I  may  retire  from  Office,  as  I 
"  have  passed  thirty-four  years  in  it,  without 
"  grant  or  reversion.  Lord  North  very  pro- 
"  perly  did  not  hint  at  the  quantum,  which  it 
"  is  my  interest  as  well  as  duty  to  have  left 
"  entirely  to  your  Majesty/' 

"  On  Wednesday,  the  16th  of  December, 
Mr.  Jenkinson  kissed  hands,  as  Secretary  at 
War  :  in  the  evening,  I  received  the  following 

letter  from  the  King. 

% 

Queen's  House,  Dec.  16,  1778. 
i 

"  Lord  Barrington  cannot  be  surprised,  after 
"  my  having  experienced  his  attachment  and 
"faithful  discharge  of  the  employments  he 
"  hath  held  for  eighteen  years  of  my  reign, 
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"  that  I  feel  hurt  at  having  this  day  consented 
"  to  his  retreat :  but  as  I  intend  to  shew  him 
"  a  mark  of  my  approbation  of  his  conduct, 
"  arising  from  that  consideration  alone,  and 
"  unsolicited  by  him,  I  choose  to  take  this 
"  method  of  acquainting  him,  that  I  have 
"  directed  Lord  North  to  have  a  warrant 
prepared,  granting  him  a  pension  of  two 
thousand  pounds  per  annum,  until  he  shall 
be  appointed  to  some  other  employment. 
"  Lord  Barrington  may  rest  assured  that  he 
"  will  always  be  esteemed  by  me. 

"  GEORGE  R." 

"  I   immediately   returned    the    following 
answer. 

"  I  am  unable  in  any  degree  to  express  to 
your  Majesty  my  gratitude,  for  the  most 
gracious  manner,  in  which  you  have  been 
pleased  to  approve  my  well-intended  services, 
or  for  the  generous  manner,  so  honourable 

"  for  me,  in  which  you  have  rewarded  them. 

"  To-morrow,   perhaps,   I  may  have  so    far 
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"  recovered  myself,  as  to  express  my  feelings 
"  better ;  at  all  events,  I  hope  I  may  be  per- 
"  mitted  to  lay  myself  at  your  Majesty's  feet, 
"  in  the  Closet/' 

"  In  my  audience  the  next  day,  I  received 
fresh  assurances  of  the  King's  favour  and  ap- 
probation. His  Majesty  thanked  me,  for 
having  staid  so  long  in  the  War  Office  at  his 
desire,  after  I  had  wished  to  leave  it;  and 
most  graciously  directed  me  to  write  or  come 
to  him  whenever  I  pleased." 
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Lord  Harrington's  feelings  on  quitting  Office — State  of  the 
British  Army — His  Advice  to  the  King  on.  that  Subject — 
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— Appointed  Joint  Post-Master-General  in  December,  1781 
—Removed  in  April,  1782 — Lord  Shelburne's  Letter  to  him 
— His  Answer — His  Death  in  February,  1 793 — Remarks 
on  his  Political  Character — on  his  Official  Conduct— on  his 
private  Life. 


WHAT  were  Lord  Barrington's  feelings  on 
quitting  office,  will  be  best  ascertained  from 
the  following  private  and  confidential  letter  to 
his  friend,  Mr.  Harson,  written  on  the  day  of 
his  resignation,  and  expressed  in  the  following 
terms:  — "  Mr.  Jenkinson  kissed  hands  this 
"  day,  as  Secretary  at  War ;  and  I  am  now  in 
"  possession  of  that  entirely  private  station, 

c  c 
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"  which,  whenever  it  should  be  convenient  to 
"  the  King,  has  been  my  object  for  more  than 
"  two  years  and  a  half. 

"  I  flatter  myself,  that  no  man  ever  died 
"  a  more  quiet,  decent,  or  edifying  political 
"  death ;  and  I  hope  for  a  comfortable  here- 
"  after,  during  the  remaining  time  allotted  me 
"  in  this  world.  I  should  not  be  considered 
as  a  deserter,  having  served  a  long  time 
after  I  applied  for  my  discharge ;  and  being 
willing  to  serve  still  longer,  if  I  had  been 
"  wanted.  I  should  not  be  accounted  an  idle 
"  man — having  been  in  public  business  from 
"  the  age  of  twenty-three  to  almost  sixty-two. 
"  Sir  William  Temple  thinks  a  man  not  only 
"  may,  but  should  quit  public  station,  after 
"  serving  his  country  from  thirty  to  fifty.  If, 
"  my  dear  Harson,  you  should  not  intirely 
"  approve  of  my  conduct,  you  will  at  least 
"  excuse  it ;  knowing  I  am  incapable  of  doing 
"  any  thing  from  bad  motives.  The  great 
"  object  and  comfort  of  my  future  life,  will  be 
"  the  cultivation  of  friendship,  for  which  my 
"  present  leisure  will  afford  opportunities,  I 
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"  have  not  had  for  my  last  thirty-nine  years. 
"  As  you  are  the  oldest  friend  I  have  in  the 
"  world,  and  one  of  the  best,  I  shall  be  parti- 
"  cularly  desirous  of  your  society  and  corre- 
"  spondence." 

To  those  who  exult  in  the  high  state  of  me- 
rited reputation,  to  which  the  British  Army 
and  British  Generals  are  now  elevated,  by 
exploits  which  rival  if  not  surpass  the  noblest 
achievements  in  the  history  of  mankind,  it 
may  be  curious  to  observe,  how  little  promise 
was  then  given  of  that  heroism,  which  Europe 
has  recentlv  witnessed  with  astonishment.  Our 

+r 

Corsican  enemy,  whilst  he  admitted  the  supe- 
riority of  British  valour  and  British  courage 
on  the  Ocean,  ventured  to  contemn  our  mili- 
tary efforts  on  land ;  and  has  been  taught  a 
severe  and  disgraceful  lesson  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  the  heroes  who  have  followed 
in  his  train.  Lord  North's  pleasantry  upon  the 
General  Officers  of  his  day,  was  very  severe : 
"  I  do  not  know  whether  they  will  frighten 
"  the  enemy ;  but  I  am  sure  they  frighten  me 
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"  whenever. I  think  of  them/'  In  the  begin- 
ning of  1778,  there  were  serious  apprehensions 
of  an  invasion  by  France.  Lord  Barrington 
then  thought  it  his  duty,  as  Secretary  at  War, 
to  make  the  preparatory  arrangements  ;  and  in 
the  first  and  most  important  duty,  the  selection 
of  a  Commander  in  Chief,  he  felt  the  greatest 
difficulty.  What  passed  on  this  occasion,  I 
shall  give  in  his  own  words  from  a  memoran- 
dum, written  in  his  own  hand  at  the  time. 
"  About  the  beginning  of  March,  1778, 1  took 
an  occasion  to  remind  Lord  North,  of  what  I 
had  mentioned  to  him  more  than  once;  and 
particularly  in  1771,  when  a  rupture  with  Spain 
was  apprehended  ;  viz.  the  expediency  of  em- 
ploying Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  espe- 
cially if  there  should  be  a  war  with  any  Eu- 
ropean power:  Lord  North  answered  coolly, 
that, he  had  always  wished  well  to  his  Serene 
Highness,  or  to  that  effect. 

"  Soon  after  the  Court  of  France  having 
acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  North 
American  United  Colonies,  our  Ambassador 
was  recalled  from  thence,  and  war  was  imme- 
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diately  expected.     I  took  the  first  opportunity 
of  representing  to  the  King,  that  he  had  not 
one  General,  in  whom  his  Majesty,  the  nation, 
or  the  army,  would  place  confidence,  in  case 
of  the  invasion  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  : 
and    the    necessity    there    was    of    bringing 
Prince  Ferdinand  hither,  to  be  employed  as 
occasion  might   require   at  this   crisis.     In  a 
subsequent  audience,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to 
represent  to  his  Majesty  the  general  dismay, 
which  prevailed  among  all  ranks  and  condi- 
tions ;    arising,   as   I   apprehended,   from   an 
opinion,  that  the  Administration  was  not  equal 
to  the  times :  an  opinion  so  universal,  that  it 
prevailed   among   those,  who   were  most  de- 
pendent on  and  attached  to  the  Ministry ;  and 
even   among  the   Ministers  themselves.     His 
Majesty  took  this  representation  very  kindly. 
He   entered   fully   into   the    present   state   of 
things :    he    said    he    was    very   desirous   to 
strengthen    and   improve   his  Administration, 
and  would  make  no  objection  to  individuals, 
when  that  purpose  could   be  answered;   but 
he  did  not  think  a  general  sweep  would  answer 
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any  good  purpose,  but  produce  a  contrary  ef- 
fect ;  especially  as  Lord  Chatham's  health  was 
so  precarious,  the  ill  consequences  of  which 
had  been  experienced  in  the  year  1768. 

"  A  few  day's  after,  viz.  on  the  28th  of 
March,  I  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the 
King. 

The  obstacles  which  your  Majesty  finds  in 

strengthening  the  civil  part  of  your  Govern- 
"  ment,  indicate  the  expediency  of  strengthen- 
«  ing  the  military  part,  by  the  acquisition  of 
"  a  great  General,  in  whom  the  soldiery  and 
"  people  would  place  the  utmost  confidence. 
"  I  need  not  explain,  that  my  idea  goes  to  the 
"  speedy  bringing  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bruns- 
"  wick  hither,  in  some  way  satisfactory  to  your 
"  Majesty. 

"  It  is  very  difficult,  Sir,  to  be  zealous, 
^  without  seeming  officious  :  I  hope,  however, 
"  your  Majesty  will  pardon  the  presumption 
"  of  an  old  and  faithful  servant,  who  is  alarmed 
"  by  the  present  general  dejection,  which 
"  public  misfortune  may  change  into  rage  and 
"  despair/' 
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Lord  Barrington  had  now  obtained  that 
honourable  retirement,  which,  after  thirty- 
three  years  of  public  service,  he  had  so  well 
merited  and  so  much  desired.  The  American 
war,  however,  continued  in  full  force ;  and  in 
December,  1781,  he  obtruded  on  his  minis- 
terial friends,  the  following  observations ;  of 
which,  perhaps,  it  may  not  be  too  much  to 
say,  that  it  is  probable  they  led  the  minds  of 
the  ministers  to  those  considerations,  which, 
in  the  course  of  the  next  four  months,  pro- 
duced peace  and  amity  between  the  contend- 
ing countries. 

"  Our  disgraceful  and  irreparable  losses  in 
"  North  America,  the  danger  of  our  settle- 
"  ments  in  the  West  Indies,  the  superiority  of 
"  our  enemies  in  sea  force,  and  the  security  of 
"  their  possessions  every  where,  added  to  the 
"  load  of  taxes  necessary  now  to  support  the 
"  war,  and  which  will  be  wanted  hereafter  to 
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"  pay  the  interest  of  a  frightful  unfunded  debt, 
"  prove  the  expedience  of  an  immediate 
"  treaty,  as  the  means  of  a  speedy  peace. 

"  To  treat  for  peace  does  not  imply  that  it 
"  will  be  made :  enemies  intoxicated  by  suc- 
"  cess,  or  determined  on  our  destruction,  may 
"  require  terms  worse  than  subjection.  In 
"  such  a  case,  resistance  would  still  be  ne- 
"  cessary ;  but  it  is  insanity  not  to  inquire,  on 
"  what  conditions  peace  may  be  obtained.  If 
"  those  conditions  be  tolerable,  further  contest 
in  our  circumstances  would  be  obstinacy, 
not  magnanimity ;  if  they  be  intolerable, 
despair  would  animate  and  unite  the  nation ; 
and  perhaps  the  neutral  powers  on  the  Con- 
tinent, who  are  pleased  to  see  us  humbled, 
"  would  be  alarmed  to  see  us  ruined.  The 
"  best  mode  of  treating,  is  under  the  proffered 
mediation  of  the  Emperor  and  Czarina ;  for 
even  supposing  them  inclined  towards  our 
enemies,  the  terms  they  think  reasonable 
will  certainly  be  less  disadvantageous,  than 
those  proposed  by  France  and  Spain.  At 
"  all  events  it  is  less  humiliating,  to  submit  to 
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"  arbitrators  than  to  enemies.  As  we  have 
"  been  unsuccessful  in  war,  and  have  no  well- 
"  wishers,  allies,  or  favourable  prospects,  we 
"  must  submit  to  purchase  peace  by  sacrifices. 
"  To  admit  the  independence  of  the  North 
"  American  Provinces,  will  in  effect  be  no 
"  sacrifice  at  all ;  because  the  Americans  are 
"  in  full  possession  of  that  independence, 
"  without  any  danger  of  losing  it  by  our 
"  efforts. 

«  It  is  understood  in  the  world,  that  the 
"  English  last  year  accepted  the  mediation  of 
"  the  Emperor  and  Czarina,  on  previous  de- 
"  claration,  that  our  disputes  with  the  rebellious 
"  Colonies  should  not  come  into,  discussion  : 
"  we  must  now  waive  this  exception,  which 
"  alone  prevented  a  treaty  for  peace  at  that 
time.  Perhaps,  at  present,  France  may 
require  as  a  preliminary,  that  the  Americans 
shall  be  declared  independent,  or  what  is  the 
same  thing,  admitted  as  parties  in  the  nego- 
ciation.  If  England  had  any  chance  of 
reducing  her  rebellious  Colonies,  perhaps  it 
might  still  be  wise  to  continue  the  war ;  but 

Dd 
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"  why  prevent  a  peace,  by  refusing  to  acknow- 
"  ledge  a  fact  universally  known?  However, 
"  it  would  be  advisable,  if  France  should  insist 
"  on  such  a  preliminary,  for  England  to  re- 
"  quire  on  her  side,  that  all  the  American 
"  loyalists  should  be  secured  in  respect  to  their 
"  lives  and  properties ;  a  condition  which 
"  honour  and  humanity  require  us  to  demand, 
"  and  which  policy  does  not  require  the  French 
"  to  refuse. 

"  Terms  of  peace  are  honourable  or  disho- 
"  nourable,  advantageous  or  disadvantageous, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  a  nation. 
The  peace  of  Fontainbleau  was  not  disho- 
nourable to  the  French,  though  part  of  their 
possessions  in  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
"  and  all  their  possessions  in  North  America, 
"  were  ceded  to  the  English  :  it  was  not  a 
"  disadvantageous  peace,  for  in  less  than 
"  twenty  years,  France  has  been  able  to  place 
"  herself  in  our  situation,  and  us  in  her's. 
"  The  House  of  Austria  has  in  our  days  pur- 
"  chased  necessary  peace  after  unsuccessful 
"  wars,  by  the  cession  of  Loraine  to  France 
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"  and  Silesia  to  Prussia ;  and  yet  her  lustre 
"  and  prosperity  were  never  greater  than  at 
«  this  moment.  We  are  for  the  first  time, 
"  engaged  alone  against  powerful  confederated 
"  states.  This  has  occasioned  the  misfortunes 
"  of  the  present  war,  but  it  may  afford  im- 
"  portant  advantages  in  making  peace.  Con- 
"  federates  are  united  in  the  objects  of  victory 
"  and  conquest  during  hostilities  ;  but  when 
"  they  come  to  treat,  different  passions,  in- 
"  terests,  and  views,  disjoin  them ;  especially 
"  when  the  treaty  is  carried  on  at  a  Congress, 
"  where  Ministers  from  all  the  belligerant 
"  powers  are  assembled.  Then,  a  skilful  ne- 
"  gociator  has  valuable  \opportunities  of  sow- 
"  ing  jealousies  and  divisions  among  confede- 
"  rates.  France  has  often  played  this  game 
46  with  amazing  success,  particularly  at  Utrecht; 
"  and  perhaps  the  success,  which  has  been 
"  commonly  imputed  to  the  ability  of  her 
"  councils  at  such  times,  ought  with  greater 
"  justice  to  be  ascribed  to  treating  singly  against 
"  confederates. 

"  To  conclude  ;  if  a  Congress  be  so  desirable. 
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"  let  not  any  accidental  advantages  of  war 
"  retard  its  meeting  or  operations.  We  may 
"  possibly  have  a  victory  to-day,  or  an  escape 
"  to-morrow ;  but  so  many  powerful  enemies 

«  must  prevail  over  us  at  last." 

i 

In  December,  1781,  Lord  Le  Despencer, 
the  Joint  Post-Master-General,  died;  and  it 
being  thought  a  convenient  thing  to  save  to 
the  Civil  List  Lord  Barrington's  pension  of 
£  2000.  a  year,  he  was  on  the  9th  of  January, 
1782,  appointed  Joint  Postmaster-General; 
his  Pension  being  then  considered  as  sus- 
pended, during  the  appointment.  Two  months 
after,  however,  in  March,  1782,  Lord  Shel- 
burne  took  an  early  opportunity  of  informing 
Admiral  Barrington,  of  the  necessity  of  re- 
moving his  brother  from  the  Post  Office,  in 
order  to  serve  a  friend  of  the  new  Adminis- 
tration. Lord  Barrington's  answer,  on  the 
message  being  communicated  to  him,  was 
that  "  he  should  always  think  any  office  he 
"  held,  best  employed,  when  disposed  of  to 
"  strengthen  the  King's  Government/'  This, 
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Lord  Shelburne  said,  he  would  report  to  the 
King ;  and  early  in  April  wrote  to  him  as  fol- 
lows : — "  I  have  his  Majesty's  commands  to 
"  acquaint  your  Lordship,  that  his  Majesty 
"  has  no  further  occasion  for  your  services 
*f  as  Joint  Postmaster  General.  I  do  assure 
"  your  Lordship,  it  gives  me  singular  pain, 
"  to  write  to  your  Lordship  on  such  an  oc- 
"  casion  ;  on  account  of  your  own  character, 
"  as  well  as  of  connections  of  your  Lordship's, 
"  for  whom  I  have  infinite  value  and  respect ; 
"  and  I  shall  be  very  unhappy,  if  I  do  not 
"  find  more  occasions  than  one,  of  proving 
"  to  your  Lordship  the  sincere  respect  and 
"  regard,  with  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
"  be  your  Lordship's  faithful  humble  servant, 
"  SHELBURNE/' — Lord  Barrington,  in  reply 
to  the  courtly  style  of  the  new  Secretary, 
transmitted  to  his  Lordship  the  following 
answer. 
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To  the  Earl  ofShelburne,  April  11,  1782. 

"  I  am  this  moment  honoured  by  your 
"  Lordship's  letter,  acquainting  me  that  the 
"  King  has  no  further  occasion  for  my  ser- 
"  vices,  as  Joint  Postmaster-General :  I  am 
"  impatient  to  return  my  acknowledgments, 
"  for  the  great  politeness  and  attention,  with 
"  which  you  have  signified  his  Majesty's  piea- 
"  sure  to  an  old  servant  of  the  Crown,  who  in 
"  all  situations  will  be  equally  attached  to  his 
"  King  and  country.  I  beg,  my  Lord,  you 
"  will  be  pleased  to  lay  me  at  his  Majesty's 
"  feet,  with  assurances  of  my  dutiful  and  en- 
"  tire  acquiescence  in  his  pleasure.  I  have 
"the  honour  to  be,  with  great  respect,  &c." 


In  his  care  of  the  public  interest,  however, 
on  appropriating  the  Postmastership  to  a  friend 
of  his  own,  Lord  Shelburne  had  entirely  for- 
gotten the  restoration  of  Lord  Barrington's 
Pension,  the  well-earned  reward  of  public  ser- 
vice. After  thirty-three  years,  almost  wholly 
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passed  in  official  situations,  Lord  Barrington 
had  voluntarily  retired  from  public  life,  with- 
out any  increase  of  his  own  hereditary  fortune  : 
and  during  this  extended  period,  in  which  he 
had  filled  several  considerable  appointments, 
he  had  taken  no  life-grant,  sinecure,  or  rever- 
sion for  himself,  or  any  of  his  family  or  con- 
nections. It  seemed,  therefore,  extraordinary 
that  the  Pension,  which  his  Majesty  had  de- 
signated as  the  reward  of  thirty-three  years 
]ong  and  faithful  services,  should  by  two 
months  enjoyment  of  the  Joint  Postmastership, 
and  by  a  kind  of  fiction  of  office  surpassing 
all  the  unaccountable  fictions  of  law,  be  en- 
tirely and  at  once  revoked  and  annihilated. 
Upon  the  circumstances,  however,  being  stated 
to  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  by  a  mutual 
friend  $  his  Lordship  immediately  wrote  to 
Lord  Barrington  in  the  most  friendly  and 
candid  manner ;  recognizing  his  Majesty's  note 
of  December  16,  1778,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  his  Pension  had  been  originally 
granted ;  and  informing  him  that  his  Majesty 
had  directed  that  the  Pension,  which  he  had 
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received  before  his  appointment  of  Postmaster, 
should  be  renewed  and  continued. 

Lord  Barrington  went  immediately  to  Lord 
Rockingham,  by  whom  he  was  politely  and 
cordially  received.  Soon  after,  he  had  an 
audience  of  the  King,  who  received  him  with 
his  usual  goodness.  His  Majesty  said,  he  had 
no  part  in  his  removal  from  the  Post  Office, 
but  that  he  might  claim  merit  for  the  restora- 
tion of  his  Pension ;  a  denial  of  which  (he 
added)  would  have  been  the  most  flagrant 
injustice.  He  parted  with  the  strongest  as- 
surances from  his  Majesty,  of  kind  regard  for 
him  and  his  family.  Lord  Barrington  held 
his  Pension  until  his  death  on  the  3d  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1793. 

By  one  class  of  politicians,  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  a  part  of  Lord  Barrington's  poli- 
tical conduct  may  be  censured,  on  account  of 
his  not  having  joined  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
in  opposition  to  the  Administration,  with  which 
on  the  Duke's  suggestion  he  had  united :  and 
it  would  be  objected  to,  not  as  unprincipled 
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or  dishonourable,  but  as  recognizing  other  mo- 
tives of  conduct,  than  the  exclusive  interest  of 
the  political  party,  with  which  he  had  been 
primarily  united.  There  are  some  men, — I 
speak  without  any  invidious  distinction,  but 
merely  with  reference  to  the  subject  on  which 
I  have  to  observe, — but  there  are  men,  who 
have  habituated  themselves  to  consider  the 

prevalence   of  those  individuals,  with   whom 

i 

they  have  politically  associated,  as  a  predomi- 
nant object;  and  to  deem  other  matters  as 
subordinate,  when  placed  in  competition  with 
it.  Men,  who  having  originally  united  on 
public  principles,  have  insensibly  allowed  the 
habits  of  friendship,  and  of  community  of 
interest,  to  become  so  inveterate,  as  to  induce 
them  in  some  instances,  to  regard  even  national 
elevation  or  debasement  in  no  other  light,  than 
as  the  means  of  their  own  party's  acquiring  or 
retaining  power  or  place.  When  this  political 
spirit  has  obtained  the  ascendency,  there  are 
hardly  any  lengths  to  which  it  may  not  extend 
its  influence.  It  may  even  lead  men,  honourable 
in  their  general  intentions,  to  think  in  some 

E  e 
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cases,  the  glory  and  happiness  of  the  commu- 
nity, a  cheap  sacrifice  to  the  aggrandizement 
of  the  party  to  which  they  belong.  By  such 
men  Lord  Barrington's  conduct  would  be 
disapproved ;  not  as  dishonest  or  inconsistent 
with  itself,  but  as  founded  on  principles,  in- 
jurious to  the  personal  interests  of  those,  with 
whom  he  had  associated. 

When  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  Administration 
was  overturned  in  1741,  Lord  Barrington, 
among  the  other  younger  politicians  who  had 
fought  iii  the  ranks  of  Opposition,  found  his 
interests,  and  those  of  others,  sacrificed  to  a 
secret  compromise  between  the  leaders  of  the 
two  parties.  He  continued,  however,  the  po- 
litical friend  and  supporter  of  the  new  Admi- 
nistration ;  because  he  thought  them  most 
likely  to  promote  the  true  interests  of  the 
country :  and  when  he  came  into  place  five 
years  after,  he  did  not  blindly  devote  himself 
to  the  standard  of  any  leader ;  though  he  per- 
sonally attached  himself  to  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, with  a  warmth  and  fidelity  rarely 
surpassed.  When  the  Duke  quitted  office, 
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he  offered  to  accompany  him ;  but  having,  by 
the  Duke's  desire,  remained  in  place,  and 
having  united  himself  to  the  new  and  blended 
Administration,  which  had  been  formed  out 
of  the  two  parties,  he  did  not  then  feel  himself 
at  liberty  to  comply  with  his  Grace's  wishes, 
on  the  Duke's  going  into  active  and  decided 
Opposition. 

This  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
difficult  situations,  in  which  a  young  politician, 
looking  simply  to  consistency  and  rectitude  of 
conduct,  could  have  been  placed.  The  Duke 
had  been  a  warm,  steady,  and  affectionate 
friend.  On  his  suggestion,  Lord  Barrington 
had  connected  himself  with  an  Administration, 
which  had  given  him  no  reason  to  vary  the 
opinion  that  he  had  held,  at  the  moment  of 
his  union  with  them.  Offers  had  been  made 
to  the  Duke,  which,  it  was  the  opinion  of  his 
best  and  warmest  friends  (and  probably,  at  a 
subsequent  period  of  his  life,  was  also  his  own 
opinion)  he  ought  not  to  have  rejected  :  offers, 
which  would  have  placed  him,  either  in  or  out 
of  office,  in  the  elevated  situation  of  umpire 
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between  the  different  parties,  and  would  have 
given  him  every  thing,  which  political  ambition 
could  have  desired.  In  a  moment  of  irritation, 
however,  his  Grace  rejected  every  thing,  which 
concession  and  conciliation  could  propose; 
and  lost  at  once  that  mass  of  political  influence 
and  power,  which  it  had  been  the  object  of 
his  life  to  accumulate.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, as  to  all  which  personally  or  politically 
concerned  the  Duke,  Lord  Barrington  re- 
mained his  steady  friend,  and  the  active  and 
able  vindicator  of  the  measures  of  his  Admi- 
nistration ;  and  when  notice  was  given  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  of  an  attack  on  his  Grace's 
conduct,  he  prepared  to  take  a  leading  part 
in  his  defence.  At  the  same  time,  he  adhered 
on  other  points  to  the  Administration ;  not 
feeling  it  in  his  power,  without  some  ade- 
quate and  ostensible  motive,  but  merely  on 
the  impulse  of  an  individual  however  beloved 
and  respected,  to  desert  the  official  and 
political  engagements,  into  which,  with  the 
Duke's  privity  and  concurrence,  he  had 
recently  entered.  The  result  was,  that  what- 
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ever  might  have  been  his  Grace's  feelings 
at  the  moment  of  irritation  and  disappoint- 
ment, he  retained  his  affection  and  esteem  for 
Lord  Barrington  to  the  close  of  life. 

On  the  conduct  of  the  American  war  in 
1775,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  differ  from  his 
colleagues  in  office ;  and  as  soon  as  he  found 
that  difference  irreconcileable,  he  applied  to 
his  Majesty  for  leave  to  resign.  Whatever 
might  have  been  the  original  discussion  of 
right,  it  was  now  merged  in  the  question  of 
expediency.  The  point  for  consideration 
then  was,  whether  it  were  expedient,  or  even 
practicable,  to  carry  the  British  arms  through 
the  wastes  and  wilds  of  America.  Lord  Bar- 
rington thought  it  was  not  practicable;  and 
that  even  if  it  were,  it  would  by  no  means  be 
expedient  to  attempt  it,  with  a  sanguinary 
and  ruinous  waste  of  men  and  money  :  that  in 
its  consequences,  we  had  not  merely  to  appre- 
hend a  temporary  check  to  national  prosperity; 
but  that  the  very  existence  of  Great  Britain 
might  eventually  be  endangered,  by  the  faith- 
less and  hostile  attempts  of  France,  on  a 
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country  improvidently  drained  and  left  desti- 
tute of  troops  and  the  means  of  defence.  At  the 
same  time.  Lord  Barrington  bore,  with  stoical 
calmness,  more  than  his  own  official  share  of 
the  public  odium  of  measures,  which  he  dis- 
approved ;  —  measures,  the  perseverance  in 
which,  was  the  cause  of  his  quitting  Admini- 
stration. 

His  manner  of  resigning  his  appointment 
as  Secretary  at  War,  was  exemplary  and 
perhaps  unprecedented.  When  he  perceived, 
that  his  remonstrances  were  ineffectual  against 
the  measures  adopted  for  the  coercion  of 
America,  he  applied  personally  to  the  King, 
for  his  Majesty's  permission  to  resign.  He 
sought  no  merit  with  the  public ;  he  made  no 
attempt  at  popularity.  This  circumstance, 
so  honourable  to  him,  was  generally  unknown, 
even  to  his  nearest  relations  and  dearest  friends, 
until  after  his  death.  His  request  was  renewed, 
and  afterwards  pressed  also  on  the  Minister,  as 
earnestly  and  importunately  as  could  be  done, 
without  injury  to  the  public  service,  or  embar- 
rassment to  his  Majesty  and  the  Administra- 
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tion  ;  and,  as  soon  as  a  successor  could  be 
appointed,  he  retired  with  gratitude  and  satis- 
faction to  private  life. 

Lord  Barrington's  official  conduct  is  above 
all  praise.     Kind   and  considerate,  firm  and 
consistent,  and  equally  just  to  the  public  and 
to  the  individual ;  an  economist  of  the  public 
treasure,  and  at  the  same  time,  an  impartial 
and  judicious    distributor   of  that  rank   and 
recompense,  which  are  the  merited  returns  of 
service.     If  we  refer  to  his  official  correspond- 
ence, we  shall  find  that,  whether  he  had  to 
reply  to  the  powerful  claims  of  patrician  rank 
and  parliamentary  interest,  or  to  the  solitary 
suit  of  the  friendless  veteran, — whether  to  the 
Commander  in   Chief,   to   his    colleagues   in 
office,  or  to  the  Minister  himself, — his  answer 
was  always  the  same, — firm  and  consistent, 
yet  expressed  with  a  conciliatory  urbanity  of 
manner,  calculated  to  reconcile  the  most  ad- 
verse and  unreasonable.     His  letters  to  Lord 
Granby,   Lord    Camden,    Lord    North,    and 
others,  shewed  his  steadiness,  however  pressed, 
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in  adhering  to  his  official  regulations;  those 
to  General  Elliott,  evinced  the  manly  manner 
in  which  he  could  refuse  a  request,  and  the 
dignity  with  which  he  could  afterwards  decline 
taking  any  merit,  in  a  favour  which  did  not 
come  personally  from  himself.  His  letter  about 
his  brother,  Major  General  Barrington,  dis- 
played a  mind,  not  to  be  diverted  by  personal 
and  family  considerations  from  its  strict  line 
of  official  duty :  that  to  Lord  Harcourt,  the 
delicacy  and  attention,  with  which  (while 
claims  of  rank  were  preferred  by  Royal  in- 
terference) he  watched  over  the  interests,  and 
soothed  the  wounded  feelings,  of  the  friendless 
and  disappointed  Subaltern.  His  scrupulous 
conduct  as  to  presents,  and  the  kind  and  con- 
siderate manner  in  which  he  could  decline 
them,  are  exemplified  in  his  transaction  with 
Major,  afterwards  Sir  Hector  Monro ;  in  the 
same  unequivocal  manner  as  his  indignation, 
as  to  the  jobs  and  frauds  of  contractors  and 
military  underlings,  is  marked  in  his  letters  to 
the  Dukes  of  Richmond  and  Marlborough, 
and  to  the  Bishop  of  Meath  :  and,  not  to  mul- 
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tiply  examples,  where  every  letter  might  be 
severally  referred  to,  his  answer  to  General 
Burgoyne  may  serve  as  a  precedent  for  official 
replies  to  demands,  supported  by  interest,  and 
dictated  by  presumption.  The  whole  indeed 
of  his  correspondence  supplies  a  practical 
comment  on  the  following  words  in  his  circular 
letter  of  February  8,  1766.  "  It  frequently 
"  happens  in  the  Army,  as  elsewhere,  that 
"  want  of  money  is  accompanied  by  want  of 
"  assisting  friends :  but  the  poor,  though  de- 
"  serving  officer,  should  always  find  at  the 
"  War  Office,  a  constant  assertor  of  his  rights, 
"  and  a  faithful  guardian  of  his  interests." 

As  a  specimen  of  his  pleasantry  and  pre- 
sence of  mind,  on  an  occasion  which  might 
embarrass  many  men  in  office,  I  add  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote.  A  young  officer,  who  had 
not  been  included  in  a  recent  promotion, 
waited  on  Lord  Barrington,  and  in  a  very  de- 
cided and  unequivocal  manner,  demanded 
satisfaction  for  the  affront.  His  Lordship  re- 
plied, "  Young  gentleman,  if  I  had  made  it 
"  a  rule  to  fight  every  officer,  who  was  disap- 
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"  pointed  on  every  general  promotion  which 
"  took  place,  I  should  not  have  been  now  able 
"  to  wish  you  a  very  good  morning : "  and 
beckoning  to  his  attendant  to  open  the  door, 
parted  with  his  doughty  and  offended  visitor. 

Lord  Barrington's  suavity  of  manners  was 
strikingly  amiable.  To  those  who  affect  a 
roughness  of  exterior,  as  the  presumed  index 
of  internal  firmness  of  mind,  it  might  appear 
to  have  been  carried  too  far.  A  spirit  na- 
turally kind  and  conciliatory,  with  an  early 
and  constant  habit  of  living  in  elevated 
society,  had  given  a  degree  of  refined  po- 
lish to  his  manners,  which  it  would  have 
been  affectation  in  him  to  have  attempted 
to  throw  off.  That  man,  indeed,  must  have 
been  of  a  churlish  and  uncultivated  disposi- 
tion, who  could  have  wished  those  manners 
less  polished  and  refined,  which  covered  so 
'firm  and  feeling  a  heart.  Friendly  and  affec- 
tionate in  all  the  relations  of  life,  strictly  honest 
and  honourable  in  his  private  concerns,  and 
scrupulously  just  and  consistent  in  his  public 
conduct,  he  added  one  to  many  examples  in 
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his  native  country,  of  gentleness  of  manner 
being  compatible  with  firmness  of  mind,  and 
the  highest  polish  qf  refinement  being  consis- 
tent with  the  severer  virtues,  and  with  strict 
integrity  of  life. 


THE    END. 
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